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Fults Radio Station 
at Nashville—WSM— 


Has Record-Breaking 
Vertical Antenna 


yp ADIO engineers have figured that 

the best aerial for a broadcasting 
station would be a vertical one, and 
that the ideal proportion would be a 
height equal to seven-twelfths of the 
wave length assigned to the station. 
in the case of WSM, the big 50,000 watt 
station at Nashville, Tenn., this was a 
large order, as it meant a height of no 
less than 878 feet. Such an aerial 
would have to be higher than any- 
thing else ever constructed in this 
country except two or three of those 
New York skyscrapers. 

The problem was a most difficult 
one—but it was solyed. You would 
have to see it before you would be- 
lieve it, and that’s why the Pathfinder 
traveling editor made a special trip 
to look it over. The mast altogether 
weighs a million pounds. The foot 
of it is set in a pair of porcelain in- 
sulators which are the biggest ever 
made. They have to be good to hold 
the charge of 18,000 volts carried. 

The mast is of cantilever construc- 
tion and is held in place by eight huge 
guy cables of steel wire, stretched 
very tight. These guys are anchored 
in the solid rock, so as to provide for 
high winds such as visited this region 
the day after the Pathfinder scribe 
was there. The guys are fastened at 
the biggest part of the mast, 370 feet 
from the ground, where it is 38 feet 
in diameter. From that point it tapers 
down to a width of three feet at the 
758-foot level. A steel pole 120 feet in 
height completes the aerial. 

The apparatus which is required 
lor the many complicated operations 
{ this great station is very interest- 
ing, and very costly. The radio tubes 
ire not little things the size of your 
thumb but are as big as a milk can and 
water has to be run over them con- 
stantly, to keep them cool. They have 
to keep a number of spare tubes on 
hand, so as to hustle a new one in 
place in case one gave out—and each 
one of these tubes costs $1,650. The 
whole plant cost upwards of $300,000. 

It is a lively scene when WSM gets 
busy to put on its special “Gran’ Ole 
Opry” program on Saturday night. A 
dozen or so different groups of enter- 
tainers follow one another in quick 
succession during the evening. The 














announcers are wonderfully capable. 
“The Solem Ole Judge” tells some 
funny ones. “Tiny,” who is really a 
big man, greets all the folks. “Uncle 
Dave,” sings “Jinny, Put the Kittle 
On,” while his chin whiskers keep 
time, and he throws the onlookers into 
fits of merriment by the way he sticks 
his tongue out and draws it back. 

“Oh, How Many Biscuits Can You 
Eat?” is sung in answer to a request 
received by wire. Ned Poplin and 
the “Rural Mail Carriers” next carry 
on. Then there’s the “Gully Jumpers” 
and the “Fruit Jar Drinkers.” 

Prof. Sassafrass and his folks take 
aturn. Next “The Vagabonds”’—a trio 
of boy harmonizers. Then “The Pos- 
sum Hunters.” Later, “a Little Corn- 
field Harmony,” by four darkies. Also, 
a big hit by Bailey De Ford, a young 
colored boy who has glued a mouth- 
organ to a dried gourd and produces 
mysterious music. 

The famous Pickard family are a 
show in themselves. Little Anne has to 
get on a chair to reach the mike when 
singing “Froggie Went a Courtin’.” 

All sorts and combinations of instru- 
ments are heard during this remark- 
able program—furnished largely by 
the natural musicians from the moun- 
tains. Ordinary fiddles and big bull- 
fiddles, guitars, banjos, mouth-organs, 
jews’ harps, a sprinkling of saxo- 
phones etc., and some piano accom- 
paniments. This “Hill-Billy” music has 
become popular all over the country. 


WSM’s new vertical aerial which is nearly 
900 feet high. 
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Why Is It? 


| Pg OUT and don’t say somebody 
is “intoxicated,” or that person 
may sue you for slander. Now that 
this subject is going to come up, it is 
well to be prepared on it. If you want 
to be on the safe side of the law, don’t 
fool with this question. 

In many cases, being intoxicated is 
an offense in itself. Do all the thinking 
you want to on this matter—but keep 
your thoughts to yourself, for if you 
had to prove in court that somebody 
was intoxicated you might have a very 
difficult time of it. Even before pro- 
hibition was adopted, Uncle Sam re- 
fused to define “beer” or “whisky,” 
and he also left the question of intox- 
ication up in the air. 

Our ever reliable old friend Web- 
ster gives us nearly a page on intoxi- 
cation, without exhausting the subject. 
Here is part of what he says: 

“Intoxication—a poisoning, as by a 
spirituous or narcotic substance; the 
state of being intoxicated, or drunk; 
inebriation; ebriety; drunkenness; a 
high excitement of mind; an elation 
which rises to enthusiasm, frenzy or 
madness; infatuation; delirium.” 

So, you see people may be intoxicat- 
ed by a lot of things besides alcoholic 
drinks. The poets often speak of per- 
sons who are intoxicated with love or 
with pleasure, A French writer goes 
so far as to declare that “youth is a 
continual intoxication.” But it would 
probably be going too far to arrest a 
young couple on a charge of intoxica- 
tion when in fact they were only in- 
toxicated with love. Sometimes we 
can hardly help thinking that human 
beings who blindly follow the fash- 
ions or fall victims of propaganda are 
intoxicated. We all know whole fam- 
ilies who are intoxicated on jig-saw 
puzzles right now. 

The courts in all times therefore 
have done well in refusing to define 
just what intoxication is, though they 
have often had to wrestle with the is- 
sue. Some judges require the culprit 
to read the Constitution aloud, and if 
he can do this without stumbling, he 
is considered to stand the test, 

If you have such a decision to make, 
you may ask the person to say “truly 
rural”—and if he can do that without 
getting his tongue twisted he will pass 
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almost anywhere. Another very old 
test of course is to make him walk a 
chalk-line, or other line; if the candi- 
date can walk such a line and say 
“truly rural” at the same time, he is 
entitled to pass with a grade of 100 
per cent, 

The original legislature of Maryland, 
as long ago as 1639, had to deal with 
this subject. It laid down a fine for 
drunkenness, thus: “The offender shall 
forfeit to the lord proprietary 30 
pounds of tobacco, or five shillings 
sterling; otherwise he shall be whip- 
ped or by some other corporal shame 
or punishment corrected for every 
such excess, at the discretion of the 
judge.” 

Having provided such a severe pen- 
alty for drunkenness, it was then nec- 
essary to state what drunkenness is— 
and this old Maryland law gives one 
of the best definitions to be found any- 
where. It says: “Drunkenness is drink- 
ing with excess, to the notable pertur- 
bation of any organ of sense or mo- 
tion.” 

This definition recognizes the fact 
that an amount of drink which will 
have no noticeable effect on one per- 
son may cause another person to be 
drunk. There is enough alcohol in 
many “soft” drinks to make some per- 
sons intoxicated, provided they drank 
enough of it. On the other hand some 
persons can guzzle drink all the time 
and never be either drunk or sober; 
they never lose enough control of their 
senses, for instance, to donate a dime 
for a good cause. So it all depends. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, who is 
one of the hardest fighters for prohi- 
bition, said in the Senate recently: 

“The English word ‘intoxicate’ is de- 
rived from the Latin word ‘intoxicare,’ 
which means to poison. The English 
word ‘toxic’ has the same source, and 
denotes a poisonous effect. The 18th 
amendment, therefore, in prohibiting 
intoxicating liquors, prohibits liquors 
with a toxic or poisonous effect. Alco- 
hol is a poison. An alcoholic beverage 
becomes intoxicating when it sets up 
a poisoning process or toxic condition 
in the human system. That process or 
condition resulting from alcohol may 
be in existence and exert evil effects 
without producing that form of alco- 
holic intoxication or poisoning popu- 
larly known as drunkenness. Alcohol- 
ic drinkers may be sufficiently under 
the influence of alcoholic poison— 
that is, may be sufficiently intoxicated 
—to become physical, intellectual, or 
moral menaces to society—to lose that 
control of physical, moral, and mental 
reactions on which civilization de- 
pends—without having reached that 
stage of alcoholic intoxication or poi- 
soning showing outward signs and 
generally recognized as drunkenness.” 

The problem of drunkenness is al- 
most as old as the hills, Literature and 
history, both sacred and _ profane, 
abound with references to it. Sinbad 
the Sailor relates that when the “Old 
Man of the Mountain” tricked him and 
climbed on his back and refused to 
let go, he, Sinbad, out-tricked the Old 
Man by inducing him to drink some 
strong wine which he, Sinbad, made. 





The Old Man was not acquainted with 
the powers of strong drink and hence 
fell an easy victim to Sinbad’s inge- 
nuity. As long as he was sober, the 
Old Man would not get off Sinbad’s 
back, but when the drink deadened his 
senses, Sinbad threw him off and 
thus escaped from sure death. 

The Bible is filled with references 
to drink and drunkenness. Job speaks 
of those who “stagger like a drunken 
man.” The Psalms are a little more 
explicit, and say, “they reel to and fro 
and stagger like a drunken man and 
are at their wit’s end.” Isaiah is even 
more realistic where he says, “as a 
drunken man staggereth in his vomit.” 

In Samuel it tells how Eli thought 
Hannah “had been drunken” because, 
in her religious fervor, her lips moved 
as if to speak and yet no words came 





Stranger—Is there any moonshine liquor 
around here? 

Native—Well, they call it moonshine— 
but it’s effect is more like sunstroke. 


forth. Jeremiah even goes so far as to 
imply that he had become drunk with 
religion. And there are a number of 
references to those who had become 
drunk with the blood of their enemies 
—this being a relic of the ancient war- 
like practice of actually drinking the 
heart’s blood of a conquered foe. 

The decisions of our state courts on 
intoxication show a great variance, 
and no agreement, Courts in Missouri 
and Iowa have held that a drink which 
contains any alcohol] at all is an intox- 
icant. A Michigan court said that ci- 
der is intoxicating. Many state courts 
have held that such beverages as whis- 
ky, gin, ale, beer—and even Jamaica 
ginger—are intoxicants “by common 
knowledge,” and hence no proof is 
needed. Some federal courts have de- 
cided similarly. 

The badness of bootleg liquor was 
the subject of an article published by 
Joseph Addison, in his famous paper 
“The Tatler” over 200 years ago. Addi- 
son described the moonshiners and 
bootleggers of his day in these words: 
“There are a certain fraternity of 
chymical operators who work under 
ground, in holes, caverns and dark re- 
tirements, to conceal their mysteries 
from the eyes and observations of 
mankind, and they can draw cham- 
pagne from an apple.” These vile 
drinks, Addison complained, “do great 
injury not only to Her Majesty’s cus- 
toms but to the bodies of many of her 
good subjects.” 

Addison told named 


how a man 
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Harry Sippet claimed that he coy 
produce fine Bordeaux claret by si 
ply mixing a certain extract with \ 
ter. Addison refused to drink the « 
coction but tried it on a cat—th« 
sult being that the liquor “had lik: 
have cost her her life; for, notwi 
standing it flung her at first into fre 
ish tricks, quite contrary to her us 
gravity, in less than a quarter of 
hour she fell into convulsions.” 

The essayist added that, in corde: 
be sure of his own supply of wine 
had arranged with a friend of hi 
the English army in France “to sec 
me two hogsheads of the best stom:: 
wine, for the good of my lucubrati: 
and the comfort of my old age.” 

The beverages which many Anx 
cans have put into their stomachs 
recent years would seem to be ni 
fit for “LUBRICATIONS?” of a thre: : 
ing machine than the nightly “LUC! d 
BRATIONS” of an overworked ne: 
paper editor which Addison speaks 




























Roosevelt Message 
Urging Farm Relief 
And Provisions of Bill 


In his message to Congress urgi 


immediate enactment of farm re! 
legislation President Roosevelt s: 


what the Pathfinder has long ad 
cated. That is, the purchasing pow 
of the farmer must be increased or. 
other words, THE GROWER Mil 
GET MORE. His message follows. 
full: 

“To the Congress: At the same ti 
that you and I are joining in en: 
gency action to bring order to o 
banks, and to make our regular F\ j 
eral expenditures balance our inco: 

I deem it of equal importance to ta! 
other and simultaneous steps with: 
waiting for a later meeting of the Co 
gress. One of these is of definite, c: 
structive importance to our econo! rs 
recovery. 

“It relates to agriculture and sec! 
to increase the purchasing power 
our farmers and the consumption 
articles manufactured in our ind 
trial communities, and at the sa 
time greatly to relieve the pressur: 
farm mortgages and to increase | 
asset value of farm loans made by « 
banking institutions. 

“Deep study and the joint couns 
of many points of view have produ 
a measure which offers great promis: : 
of good results. I tell you frank! 
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that it is a new and untrod path, b : 
I tell you with equal frankness |! ; 
an unprecedented condition calls for FP 
the trial of new means to rescue az! j 
culture. If a fair administrative tri F 


of it is made and it does not produc 
the hoped-for results, I shall be t! § 
first to acknowledge it and advise y: 
“The proposed legislation is neccs- 
sary now for the simple reason th: 
the Spring crops will soon be plant: 
and if we wait for another month or 
six weeks the effect on the prices 
this year’s crop will be wholly los! 
“Furthermore, by action at this ti) 
the United States will be in a bett: 
position to discuss problems affecti'- 
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world crop surpluses at the proposed 
World Economic Conference.” 

Along with the message the Presi- 
dent sent the administration’s farm 
relief bill. Embodying both the do- 
mestic allotment plan and the Smith 
cotton pool, it contains also the new 
“marginal lands” plan as well as many 
other new features. 

Briefly, under the provisions of the 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
made dictator of agriculture, except 
that he has to go to the President for 
approval of his actions. Its chief pro- 
visions give the secretary authority to: 

Provide for reduction of acreage and 
production of specified farm products 
and to imburse the producers for such 
reduction by benefit and rental pay- 
ment. Enter into marketing agree- 
ments with producers, processors, and 
distributors for the regulation of mar- 
keting in specified commodities. Re- 
quire processors and distributors of 
the commodities involved to obtain 
licenses to operate. Levy taxes on the 
processing of wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, tobacco, rice, sheep, cattle, milk 
and its products, etc. 

Processors having marketing agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are made eligible for Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans, ap- 
parently a sort of consolation prize for 
having to pay the processors’ tax. 

The bill empowers the President to 
terminate its application whenever, in 
his judgment, the emergency in agri- 
culture is over by simply issuing a 
proclamation. It also gives him au- 
thority to prohibit the application of 
any of its provisions to any of the 


commodities whenever it is found 
necessary. 
Incidentally, this wisecrack: “If 


banking can use a dictator, farmers 
can use 6,000,000 of them—one for 
every farmer,” sprung by one of a 
group of farm leaders on a train head- 
ed for Washington to attend a meeting 
called by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, is said to have resulted in the 
broad enabling act giving the Secre- 
lary power to apply different types of 
relief to different commodities. Some- 
body, it seems, took the “crack” seri- 
ously and brought it up at the meeting. 


City Dwellers Little Realize 
Grave Farm Emergency 


In a recent radio address over the 
National Farm and Home Hour, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell told his listeners some 
interesting things about the grave 
emergency on our farms. If you did- 
n't hear him, here are some excerpts 
from his talk: 

“So long as food keeps pouring into 
city markets, it may be difficult for the 
city dweller to realize that there is. 
out in the country, a grave emergency, 
and that it constitutes a national emer- 
gency. You and I, directly concerned 
with agriculture, have somehow to 
convince our city friend that his busi- 
hess is poor, or he is out of a job 
altogether, in large part because agri- 
culture is prostrate. 

“It is not necessary to debate the 














gravity of this agricultural emergency 
with the man who is getting 30 cents 
for wheat, or six cents for cotton, or 
three cents for hogs. With prices at 
that level, it is difficult for him to pay 
his taxes, let alone pay interest on his 
debts. He is, in thousands of places, 
facing the probable loss of his farm 
and his home, if he has not already 
lost them, If that is not a national 
emergency, what is? 

“During 1932 farmers were able to 
buy only 60 per cent as much of the 
goods and services which city work- 
ers produce as they bought during 
1929. Obviously, that reduction in the 
farmer’s buying power affected not 
only the farmer, it made a serious dent 
in the income of all those persons who 
depend directly on the farmer—the 
small-town merchants, the doctors, and 
the railroad employees, among others. 
And since 44 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States—or 
more than two out of every five inhab- 
itants—live on farms or in = small 
towns and villages, we have to con- 
clude that the reduction in farm in- 
come has wiped out nearly half the 
buying power of 44 per cent of our 
population, 

“As the manufacturer of radios pon- 
ders that fact, and the maker of shoes 
and clothing, and the railroad em- 
ployee who helped haul grain away 
from the farm and haul city products 
back to it—as all these individuals 
ponder that fact, and begin to sense 
its importance, perhaps 30-cent wheat 
and 6-cent cotton will seem like a na- 
tional emergency, after all.” 


Volstead Act Amended to 
Make 3.2 Beverages Legal 


President Roosevelt carried out an- 
other of his campaign pledges by ask- 
ing Congress, in a terse 70-word mes- 
Sage, to amend the Volstead act to 
legalize beer to produce some much 
needed revenue for balancing the fed- 
eral budget. Congress responded by 
passing the Cullen beer-revenue bill 
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which legalizes beer, ale, lager beer, 
wine and porter of 3.2 per cent maxi- 
mum alcoholic content by weight or 4 
per cent by volume. But Congress 
didn’t determine whether a certain al- 
coholic content is or is not intoxicat- 
ing. What it has done is to repeal that 
part of the Volstead act which would 
penalize persons for selling these bev- 
erages containing less than 3.2 per 
cent. Besides legalizing beer and wine, 
the Cullen bill levies a tax of $5 a 
barrel of 30 gallons. (This tax is ex- 
pected to yield between $125,000,000 
and $150,000,000 revenue a year.) It 
amends the old law to provide that 
brewers must pay a $1,000 license fee 
for each brewery each year. It re- 
tains the requirement for wholesalers 
to take out annual permits at S50 each 
and retailers at $20 each. 

All regulations and control meas- 
ures, including the method of distribu- 
tion, are left up to the states. Dry 
States are protected by the re-enact- 
ment of the Webb-Kenyon law pre- 
venting interstate shipment of beer 
into such states. Violators of this law 
are subject to a fine of $1,000 or six 
months in jail or both for the first of- 
fense and a year’s imprisonment on 
the second. Home brewers for home 
consumption are not affected, but if 
they make it and sell it they are sub- 
ject to the $1,000 brewers’ license fee. 

Foreigners who think that the new 
law will allow them to flood the coun- 
try with their product will find that 
the present import duties in the Smoot 
Hawley act are applicable. The bur- 
den of proof that the alcoholic con- 
tent of the wine and beer sold is not 
in excess of the legal 3.2 per cent is 
placed upon the makers. News- 
papers, magazines, radio and other ad- 
vertising mediums are allowed to 
carry beer advertisements. By pro- 
visions of the bill it becomes law 15 
days after the President signed it— 
which will be about April 7. 


rer sepa sae ts. ates et 

A bank in South Carolina was rob- 
bed the other day of $2,000. This is 
a surprise to us, as we didn’t suppose 
any bank had that amount of money. 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


After conferring for two hours with 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
of England, Premier Benito Mussolini 
announced a new peace plan. The 
plan called for a “no force” pact be- 
tween Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. They were supposed to forget 
old quarrels and to join in keeping 
peace in Europe. The French have 
accepted the plan in principle but 
want Poland and the Little Entente 
included. 

Mussolini, who has absolute control 
over what Italian newspapers print, 
has decided that women ought to be 
fat and has barred photographs and 
sketches of slender women. A cam- 
paign has also been started to make 
the girls eat four meals a day. “Plump 
mothers have healthier babies,” is his 
molto. 











SWITZERLAND 

Acting with amazing promptness in 
a delicate situation, the League of Na- 
tions settled the dispute at Danzig, 
which might have caused war. On 
the advice of her ally, France, the 
Polish delegation swallowed its pride 
and acknowledged that it had rein- 
forced its troops in the Danzig area 
without consent of the League’s high 
commissioner. 

Danzig is supposed to be a “free 
city.” Situated at the mouth of the 
Vistula river, it was taken from Ger- 
many after the war for the purpose 
of giving Poland a seaport, but Poland 
has only the use, and not the title, to 
the city. When Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany made his fiery speech in 
Konigsburg, East Prussia, Poland im- 
mediately rushed troops into the city, 
as well as elsewhere along the border. 

Through the earnest attempts of 
Prime Minister MacDonald of Eng- 
land, the disarmament parley at Ge- 
neva has been revived. While no real 
program of disarmament may be 
found, Mussolini and MacDonald have 
at least taken the minds of the various 
governments off immediate war. 

The disarmament plan proposed by 
Britain would allow European coun- 
iries the following sized armies: 


Proposed Present 


Armies Armies 

PIS 5 6die ns he 50,000 30,000 
PENNS Ss ececesnen 60,000 35,000 
ner 200,000 105,000 
France . 200,000 340,000 
GET -idcec cdi 200,000 242.000 
a 150,000 252,000 
PETES. bs.s-oeeneea 60,000 23,000 
DN fica e na view a ee 500,000 562,000 
Pe 1s weawea teu 200,000 255,000 
FOSOSINVIA. ..c602.5 100,000 202,000 
Czechoslovakia ....100,000 145,000 

France would have an additional 


colonial army of 200,000 and Italy 
50,000. Wellington Koo, Chinese Dele- 
gate to the League, calls on the world 
to stop the Japanese invasion. He fails 
to explain why the world should fight 
Japan to save China when Chinese 





won’t do any fighting to save them- 
selves. 

The League has taken the same ac- 
tion against Peru that it did against 
Japan—declaring Peru the aggressor 
against Colombia and that territorial 
changes will not be recognized. An 
embargo against Peru is also hinted. 


CHINA 


Fighting between Japanese and Chi- 
nese forces continues along the great 
wall, a small patrol of Japanese hold- 
ing a pass being wiped out. The Jap- 
anese continue to bomb troops in 
North China, changing bombs occa- 
sionally for leaflets, advising the Chi- 
nese troops to stop fighting. 

China does not seem inclined to put 
up any sort of a defense for her ter- 
ritory, but still insists on furnishing 
the Japanese with excuses for continu- 
ing the invasion by boycotting and 
terrorizing Japanese civilians’ in 
Hankow. 

Authorities are talking of banning 
athletics in Foochow. Some Chinese 
who had evidently seen an American 
baseball game yelled “Kill the um- 
pire!” The spectators tried to do just 
that. Those offenders who were 
caught had to pay compensation to the 
battered umpire. 

The Nanking government has limit- 
ed the legal interest rate to 20 per 
cent. Creditors demanding more will 
be declared to have forfeited all claims 
to principal as well as interest. Chi- 
nese bonds yield 15-19 per cent, and 
banks pay six and seven per cent on 
deposits. 


GERMANY 
Germany seems to be settling down 
to a fairly normal life again, after the 
exciting times preceding and following 
the election which made Hitler dic- 





Training German police guards to be agile, 
by leaping through suspended barrels. 


tator. Socialist, Communist and 
Catholic newspapers have been sup- 
pressed, and it is now believed they 
will be permanently banned. Dem- 
onstrations against Jews have stopped 
upon orders from Hitler. Hitler ask- 
ed the Reichstag for full dictator pow- 
ers until 1937. 

The MacDonald Disarmament plan, 
giving Germany equality of arms with 
France, is welcomed enthusiastically 
in Germany. 

Dr. Hyalmar Schacht, new presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank (the fiscal 
agent of the German government) has 
announced that Germany acknowl- 


edges her foreign commercial indebt- 
edness in full, and that all debts will 
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be paid. Dr. Hans Luther, for 
president of the Reichsbank, 
named ambassador to Washington 
succeed Dr. Friedrich W. von P; 
witz, resigned. 
TURKEY 

When the Italian executive of 
French company at Istanbul (Const: 
tinople) suspended a Turkish wor! 
for speaking Turkish instead 
French, 3,000 high school girls 
boys staged a riot as a protest agai 
the “insult.” The students are 1: 
forming a “language league” to mz 
Turkish the only language spoken pp: 
licly in the country. 


FRANCE 


France is planning the world’s hi; 
est structure—a concrete tower 2.2 
feet high. The Empire State Buildi 
in New York, 1,265 feet high, is nm 
the highest building, with the Eif! 
Tower in Paris, 1,000 feet high, | 
tallest structure in Europe. 


ENGLAND 


A formal apology from the Sovi 
government and the immediate releas 
of the four Britons held on charges 
sabotage have been demanded by th: 
British government. Breaking off o| 
all diplomatic and trade relatioi 
have been threatened. 

The Britons held in Moscow fac: 
charges, which if proved will mea 
prison sentences of 140 years eac! 
The Soviet government has refused | 
allow the men counsel, or even | 
them be present at their own trial! 
They have been refused permission | 
speak to their own ambassador. 


INDIA 

Two expeditions attempting to co: 
quer Mt. Everest are under way. Th: 
airplane in which Colonels Ethert: 
and Blacker hope to fly over the mou 
tain attained a height of 35,000 fe 
in a test hop at Karachi, India. Ten 
peratures of 46 degrees below we! 
encountered. Hugh Ruttledge, lead 
ing five climbers on foot from Da: 
jeeling, to the summit, has reach: 
a height of 21,000 feet, but still h 
200 miles to go before establishii 
his base camp. Mt. Everest is co! 
pletely surrounded by mountai 
higher than the Alps. 


AFRICA 


The Duke of Abruzzi, cousin of t! 
present King of Italy and a famo 





polar explorer, died at Megdish 
Somalia, at the age of 60. Abruz 


¢ 
approached within 272 miles of t! 
North Pole in 1899. 


AUSTRIA 
Members of the Austrian parliame 
opposing the Dollfuss_ dictatorsh 


conducted a session of their own 
Vienna, and were dispersed by troo; 
after sitting only a few minutes. Ne 
students in Vienna raided a socialis 
newspaper and staged anti-Jewi> 
demonstrations. 
ee 


The once prosperous Austrian fe’! 
hat industry has been hard hit ! 
the depression. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Anna Roosevelt Dall (Mrs. Curtis 
Dall) fills a place in capital life which 
ias been vacant since the inaugura- 
tion of President Harding—that of 
President’s daugh- 
ter. Neither Hard- 
ie. Coolidge nor 











Hoover had = any 
laughters. Presi- 
lent Wilson had 


three, two of whom 
were married at the 
White House. Mrs. 
Nicholas Long- 
vorth, the “Princess 





\lice” of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, was Anna Dall 
perhaps the most 


popular of any president’s daughter, 
ind she is still very much of a social 
leader in Washington. The enthusiasm 
with which the Washington young 
people welcome the charming Anna 
Dall indicates that the daughter of the 
second Roosevelt administration will 
live up to tradition. 

Elected to Congress the first time 
he ever ran for a political office, Rep. 
John H. Burke of the 18th District of 
California (Long Beach) gave up a 
successful law practice to sink or 
swim in Washington politics. That he 
will make a good stab at swimming is 


conceded, for he worked his way 
through the University of Southern 


California by serving as a life guard 
California beaches. 

Rep. Burke was born in Excelsior, 
Wis., 38 years ago and spent his early 
childhood in Minnesota. In 1900 the 
family moved to California, where he 
ittended the public schools of San 
Pedro and Long Beach. His ability in 
the water won him letters for both the 
swimming and water polo teams. 

The new Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Col. Henry Roosevelt, is a sixth 
cousin to Franklin D. He was ap- 
pointed by Secretary Swanson, who 
was given a free rein in choosing his 
assistants. 

Col. Henry Roosevelt is well fitted 
for the post. He attended the Naval 
Academy, and was commissioned a 
2nd. Lieut. in the U. S. Marine Corps 
in 1899. He was promoted through all 
the grades, until he resigned as Lieu- 

nant Colonel in 1920 to accept an 
executive position with the Radio 
Corporation of America. He now 
holds a commission as colonel in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Col. Roosevelt is 53 years old, 
ind is the father of three children. 
His wife is the former Eleanor Mor- 

w of San Francisco. The family 

ime is at Skaneateles, N. Y. 

We all know of families who insist 
that one of the children shall become 

(loctor, a soldier, a writer, or an 

robat, just to carry out family tra- 
lition. The Roosevelt family is like 
that too; only there the children are 
brought up to be assistant secretaries 
f the navy. 

Like all Roosevelt traditions, 


T. R. 





seems to have started this one, too. It 
was the original Teddy who got the 
U. S. fleet ready to lick Spain while 
serving as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in 1897-98, and then resigned to 
lead the Rough Riders. Franklin D. 
got a strangle hold on the job and held 
it from 1913-20. Both became Presi- 
dent. Theodore, jr., held the post 
from 1921-24, to be relieved by his 
first cousin, Theodore Douglas Rob- 
inson. Col. Henry will be the fifth 
toosevelt to have the job. 

The Statler chain of hotels will prob- 
ably remain just that for quite a while, 
for the family still retains an interest 
in active management. The hotels 
were founded by the late E. M. Statler, 
and are now directed by his brother, 
W. J. Statler. And now W. J.’s daugh- 
ter is learning the hotel business by 


serving as assistant manager in the 
restaurant of a Washington hotel, 


where she puts in eight hours a day. 

The U. S. Army has one woman 
soldier. She is Warrant Officer (Miss) 
Olive L. Hoskins, and she is about to 
serve her second hitch in the Philip- 
pines. Miss Hoskins obtained an army 
clerical job through a civil service 
examination. In 1916 all civilian clerks 
were made field clerks with a regular 
army status. 

Mayor Frank J. Corr of Chicago, 
who was selected by the City Council 
to fill the late Mayor Cermak’s shoes 
until an election is held, has been con- 
nected with city politics since 1899, 
and is considered an expert on build- 
ing and zoning laws. He is said to 
know more about city statutes and or- 
dinances than any man in Chicago. 
Mayor Corr was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 56 years ago, but has resided in 
Chicago 44 years. He is a graduate 
of the Kent College of Law. 

Former Gov. Harry Flood Byrd, of 
Virginia, who is ably filling the sena- 
torial vacancy created by Senator 
Swanson’s appointment as Secretary 
of the Navy, was appointed by Gov. 
Pollard, who is carrying out the poli- 
cies started when Byrd occupied the 
governor’s chair. 

Senator Byrd started his career in 
Washington with a reputation already 
established. Tak- 
ing over the job 
of governor of his 
State when the fi- 
nances of Virginia 
were in a bac way, 
he inaugurated the 
“pay - as - you-go” 
policy, pulled the 
state out of the 
hole, and had gov- 
ernors of other 
states coming to 
him for advice as 
to how he did it. 
He had already served nine years as 
state senator before stepping up to the 
governor’s chair. He has served as 
national committeeman from Virginia, 
and in the 1932 campaign was promi- 
nently mentioned for president. Upon 
Roosevelt’s nomination he was made 
chairman of the National Executive 
Finance Committee. 

Senator Byrd comes from a 


Senator Byrd 


dis- 


tinguished Virginia family. He is a 
direct descendant of William Byrd, 
the founder of Richmond, and is the 
son of the late Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
long the Democratic leader of the state. 
That he is the brother of Richard 
Evelyn Byrd of polar fame is well 
known. He is married and is the 
father of four children. 

Here’s one woman who understands 


why a man likes to go fishing and 
hunting. Mrs. John Borden, who as 
Courtney Letts was one of Wash- 
ington’s most brilliant society buds, 
has been converted to the call of the 
outdoors by her husband, and now 
writes a book about it called, “Ad- 


ventures in a Man’s World.” 
BESS 
SPEAKING OF OLD CARS 
The Pathfinder has frequently urged 
its readers to keep their old cars a 
while longer. If you have had the 
old bus three, four, five, six or seven 
years and are beginning to feel that 
you should have a new one, remember 
that your old car is good for at least 
30 years yet. That is, if you keep it 
repaired and touch up the rusty spots 
with a little paint now and then. 
But, vou ask, will an auto last that 
long. Certainly, and here’s proof. Roy 
Lockwood, a farmer living near Nor 
walk, Conn., owned one car for 37 
years. Only recently he decided that 
he was in for a new deal in the way of 
a new car, so he took the old bus to 
town and to his amazement the dealer 
allowed him $50 on a trade-in. 
—_————<-— > ———____ 
ALL RIGHT IN JUST CAUSE 
The village painter was painting the 
inside of the church and was getting 
on very well with his work, as his 
brush kept time to a lively jazz tune 
which he was whistling. The min- 
ister walked in to see how the job was 
coming on, and he remarked, earnest 
lv: “John, you know you should not 
whistle in church.” 
“IT can work better when I’m whis- 
tling,” explained the painter. 


“Then whistle a hymn tune,” said 
the pastor. 
John resumed his work and _ his 


whistling—and he picked for his tune 
“Old Hundred,” which he whistled 
very slowly, and his brush kept time 
accordingly. 

The minister considered a while and 
then said: “John, you better whistle 
the other tune.” 

<< ——__ 
SIX PER CENT ON YOUR MONEY 


The Pathfinder 
amount of moneys 


limited 
and 


will receive a 
from its readers 


pay six per cent on it—interest payable 
semi-annually. <A “Pathfinder Improve- 
ment Note” is what does it. You can 


withdraw your money any time, without 
giving advance notice, and get your inter- 
est in full from the date we receive your 
money to date of withdrawal. Pathfinder 


owns its own great modern plant, in 
Washington, within three miles of the 
Capitol building, free of mortgage or 


bond encumbrance. Write for details. 
Address Pathfinder Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., George D. Mitchell, Treas- 
urer.—Advertisement. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt cele- 
brate their 28th wedding anniversary 
with a quiet family party at the White 
House attended by relatives and old 
friends. 

In a special message to Congress 
President Roosevelt proposes a three- 
point program to aid unemployment— 
including putting 250,000 men to work 
immediately on reforestation, grants to 
states for relief work, and a broad 
public works labor creating program. 

President appoints Hutch I. Cone, of 
Florida, Gatewood S. Lincoln, of Cali- 
fornia, and David W. Todd, of New 
York, members of the Shipping Board. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull an- 
nounces that Norman H. Davis has 
been appointed chairman of the Amer- 
ican disarmament delegation at Ge- 
neva with the rank of ambassador. 

The successor to Eddie Savoy, 77- 
year-old colored doorkeeper of the 
Secretary of State, recently retired, is 
Clayborne Tennille, 42, of St. Meigs, 
Ala. 

The President gets about the biggest 
fan mail of anyone in the country 
these days. In one week he received 
more than 14,000 telegrams of praise 
for his actions. Mr. Roosevelt gives a 
lot of the credit for handling the bank- 
ing crisis to Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin. 

The Democratic administration sets 
its new goal for governmental econ- 
omies at $1,000,000,000 instead of the 
half billion previously agreed upon. 

President Roosevelt asks Congress 
to appropriate $5,000,000 for the re- 
lief of distress in the California earth- 
quake zone. 

Washington has a new morning 
paper, the Sun, a picture tabloid. 

The United States Daily, which sus- 
pended publication on March 6, re- 
appears as a weekly. 

More than 500 Catholics attend cere- 
monies commemorating the anniver- 
sary of the death of James Cardinal 
Gibbons at the Gibbons statue in front 
of the Sacred Heart Church. 

That much heralded Federal Trans- 
portation Bureau is being worked out 
by the administration. Under the di- 
rect supervision of the Department of 
Commerce it will consist of the fol- 
lowing five divisions: 1. Railroads, 
busses, trucks and pipe lines. 2. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable. 3. Ship- 
ping Board, barge lines and _inter- 
coastal shipping. 4. Radio. 5. Com- 
mercial aviation. 

A new “Continental Congress” has 
been called to meet in Washington 
May 6 and 7 to consider economic re- 
construction. This time it is “the 
working people’s congress.” Leaders 
of recognized and responsible labor 
groups will attend. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt try out 
luncheon costing only 71% 





economy 





cents per person according to a menu 
worked out by the home economics 
department of Cornell university. 
PEOPLE 
Milton H. West, former Texas rang- 


er of Brownsville, wins Democratic 
nomination, which is equivalent to 
election, to succeed John N. Garner as 
representative in Congress from the 
15th Texas district. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
returns to his Palo Alto, Cal., home by 
train from New York, where he had 
been staying since March 4. 

In a radio address Lewis Douglas, 
the hard-hitting Director of the Bud- 
get, blames the banking crisis and 
the financial troubles of the whole 
country on_ the 
federal govern- 
ment. The fear 
which brought on 
excessive  hoard- 
ing, thus causing 
the banking emer- 
gency, Mr. Doug- 
las declared, is 
traceable to fail- 
ure to balance the 
federal budget. In 
his opinion much 
of the unemploy- 
ment is a result of 
reckless spending 
by the government. He pledges main- 
tenance of the credit of the United 
States through a balanced budget. 

The new Commandant of West Point 
Military Academy is Lieut. Col. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, jr., son of the fa- 
mous Confederate general. 

One of the busiest men in the coun- 
try during and after the banking holi- 
day was Controller of the Currency 
F. G. Awalt. It was his job to pass 
on the licensing of all banks before 
they could reopen. 

Dr. Raymond Moley, president 
Roosevelt’s adviser and an assistant 
secretary of state, tells forum of busi- 
ness and professional men at Cincin- 
nati that nothing the President has 
done in the national emergency has 
been unconstitutional and that the 
chief executive’s actions are a vindi- 
cation of our constitutional form of 
government. 

Attorney General Cummings reap- 
points Sanford Bates director of the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department 
of Justice. 

W. W. Waters, commander of the 
ill-fated “Bonus Army,” and 250 of his 
followers launch the American Na- 
tionalist Party at Omaha, Nebr. 

Such is fate. W. H. McGinnis, Long 
Beach, Cal., barber, left that city when 
the recent earthquake caused his shop 
to do a shimmy only to arrive in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., when the tornado hit that 
town. 

As proof that butchers make money, 
Herbert Wollner, Mount Holly, N. J., 
butcher and delicatessen proprietor, 
loans his township $10,000 to help pay 
the school teachers their back salaries. 

Miss Nellie Dougherty, new post- 
mistress at Minot, N. Dak., is the first 
woman appointed by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, cousin 





Budget Director 
Lewis Douglas 
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of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, is ; 
appointed as chief of the Bureau 
Construction and Repair in the Na 
Department, while Rear Admiral 
S. Rossiter, medical corps, is appoi: 
ed surgeon general of the navy. 

Gus O. Nations, former prohibiti 
official of St. Louis, Mo., drops $2001) 
damage suit for libel against Mal 
Walker Willebrandt, former assists 
attorney general in charge of pro! 
bition. 

Prof. Harry F. Harrington, direct 
of the Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern university, says t 
banking emergency through which | 
nation has just passed proves 1] 
there is no substitute for the new 
paper. 


TAXES 

Hubert Holloway, of the Americ 
Automobile Association, says the at 
tax burden is oppressive and unl 
steps are taken to lessen the burden 
car owners there will be a gradual (J 
cline in the use of such vehicles. 

Charles E. Mitchell, who recent! 
resigned as chairman of the Natio: 
City Bank of New York, is arrested 
a federal charge of attempting 
evade income taxes in 1929. 


BANKING 


With approximately 14,000 of t! 
nation’s more than 17,000 banks doi: 
business again the banking situati: 
or crisis becomes history. 

The American Banker says th 
nearly $40,000,000,000 on deposit 
the banks of the country became ava 
able as purchasing power by the end 
ing of the banking holiday. 

When it extended the time limit f 
hoarders to return their stocks to th: 
banks to March 27, the Treasury a: 
nounced that up to March 15 a total o! 
$327,000,000 had been returned )b 
hoarders. 

Gov. Hill McAllister, of Tennesse: 
issues proclamation extending tha! 
state’s banking holiday until April 1s 

Bank employees are still feeling tli 
effects of the “great” holiday. Th: 
are busy clearing up the mass 
checks, etec., which accumulated du 
ing that period. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporatio 
and Alfred P. Sloan, president of th: 
General Motors Corporation, announ«: 
the formation of a new bank, the N 
tional Bank of Detroit with capital of 
$25,000,000. The venture has Secretar) 
of the Treasury Woodin’s approval. 

Joseph W. Harriman, veteran N« 
York banker, is arrested in his sich 
bed on a federal warrant charging 
misuse of funds of the Harriman N: 
tional Bank & Trust Co., of New Yo: 
City, which he founded in 1912. I: 
is alleged to have misused so 
$1,600,000 of depositors’ moneys. 


PROHIBITION 
Women wets throughout the cou 
try are meeting in Washington | 


April 5 to plan for their final drive [: 
repeal of the 18th amendment. 

Jouett Shouse, president of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibiti: 
Amendment, reports that the legis! 
tures of 17 states have completed |! 
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“machinery” necessary for conven- 
tions to consider repeal of that amend- 
ment, 

F. Scott McBride, general superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League, an- 
nounces that the league will sponsor a 
suit to test the constitutionality of the 
beer bill. 


FARMING 


One of the latest plans being consid- 
ered for relief of the farmer is for the 
government to force the blending of 
alcohol with gasoline for motor fuel. 

The new secretary of the Federal 
Farm Board is Herbert E. Gaston, of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, in charge of 
the crop production loan organiza- 
tion for the Secretary of Agriculture, 
announces that the issuance of checks 
to farmers for 1933 crop loans began 
at all field offices on March 17. Con- 
gress appropriated $90,000,000 for this 
purpose. 

Gov. William Langer, of North Da- 
kota, calls on National Guard to pre- 
vent mortgage foreclosure sales. 

R. I. Mansfield, Chicago grain mer- 
chant, predicts that under the new 
leadership in gov- 
ernment farming 
will be made to 
yield a profit and 
agriculture will be 
made permanent- 
ly self-sustaining. 

Dr. W. I. Myers, 
on leave of ab- 
sence from Cor- 
nell university, is 
appointed as as- 
sistant to Chair- 





man Henry Mor- 

genthau, jr., of the Chairman 
Federal Farm Morgenthau 
Board. Mr. Mor- 

genthau estimates the board’s losses 
from stabilization and other opera- 


tions during the Hoover administra- 
tion at $350,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that this year’s crop acreage 
for harvest will be 3.5 per cent smaller 
than the harvested acreage last year. 

Department of Agriculture  esti- 
mates the number of cows and heifers 
two years old and over kept for milk 
on farms in this country at 25,135,000 
head, an increase of 2.7 per cent over 
the number kept last year and 6.6 per 
cent over the number in 1931. The 
estimated number of yearling heifers 
kept for milch cows is 4,640,000. 

President Roosevelt and his admin- 
istration are seeking to obtain a world- 
wide agreement to limit production of 
wheat in order to bring it down to the 
consumption level and thus wipe out 
the big surplus which is responsible 
for the low prices. 


COURTS 

United States Supreme Court sus- 
tains Louisiana’s taxes on National 
banks, thus upholding the right of 
states to tax such institutions. 

According to a decision handed 
down by Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes of that court, states must pay 
duty on articles on the dutiable list 
imported for use in schools. The case 


in point involved the University of 
Illinois which had imported scientific 
equipment from Germany and didn’t 
like the heavy duties imposed. 

Corcoran Thom, president of the 
American Security & Trust Co., rec- 
ommends in District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the Washington Post, the 
capital’s leading morning newspaper, 
and that the paper be sold at an early 
date. The Post is owned by the estate 
of the late John R. McLean and the 
trust company is co-trustee of that 
estate. Answering the suit, Mrs. Eva- 
lyn Walsh McLean, estranged wife of 
Edward B. McLean, former publisher 
of the Post, opposes sale of the paper 
to anyone outside the family. 

Receivership for the Studebaker 
Corporation, makers of automobiles, 
is granted by Judge Thomas H. Slick 
in United States District Court at 
South Bend, Ind. But it is a friendly 
receivership which is not expected to 
interfere with the company’s produc- 
tion plans. 


AVIATION 


President Roosevelt, the members of 
his cabinet and the members of Con- 
gress are to have at their disposal a 
special tri-motored transport plane, 
Army Air Corps officials reveal. The 
President is not expected to use it, 
but it will be at his disposal if an 
emergency arises. 


GENERAL 

Postal savings continue to soar, 
passing the billion dollar mark at the 
end of February, last. 

Balto, the Alaskan husky that gain- 
ed fame in the threatened Nome diph- 
theria epidemic of 1925, dies at the 
Brookside zoo in Cleveland. 

All Cleveland theaters and 
houses close due to wage fight. 

Big financiers, etc., still like those 
seats on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and are willing to pay more 
than $100,000 for them. Lawrence C. 
Thaw recently purchased the seat of 
Russell E. Prentiss for $105,000. 

It begins to look as if the 2-cent let- 
ter postage will return. Postmaster 
General Farley is said to be studying 
the postage rates with the view to rec- 
ommending restoration of the old rate 


movie 


if he finds that it can be done without. 


a loss of revenue. 

The usually peaceful waters of the 
Ohio River go on the rampage causing 
the worst flood in the Ohio river val- 
ley since 1913. Towns and lands all 
the way from West Virginia to In- 
diana are inundated resulting in a 
number of deaths, much suffering and 
great property damage. 

Giuseppe Zangara, the Italian immi- 
grant and assassin, is electrocuted at 
Raiford, Fla., for the murder of Mayor 
Anton J. Cermak of Chicago. 


Lux, the big German police dog 
which so _ faithfully led Senator 


Thomas D. Schall, of Minnesota, about 
the Capitol for five years, dies of a 
broken heart when the blind Senator 
is away for two weeks as a result of 
attending the funeral of the late Sena- 
tor Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana. 

By the terms of his will filed for 


probate in Chicago, Mayor Anten J. 
Cermak, the victim of assassin Zan- 
gara’s bullet, bequeathed $17,000 to 
charities, $119,000 to coworkers, for- 
mer employees and friends, and the 
remainder of his estate, estimated at 
$250,000, to his immediate family. 

Washington is due another “bonus 
march.” The Veterans’ National Liai- 
son Committee announces plans for a 
second bonus expedition to the na- 
tional capital for a demonstration on 
May 15, but the ill-fated “B. E. F.” are 
not participating, Robert Dessoff, na- 
tional representative of that veterans’ 
organization says. 


LABOR 
In reorganizing and consolidating 
the Labor Department, Secretary 


Frances Perkins ousts 55 special im- 
migration investigators, including Mur- 
ray Garsson, former Secretary Doak’s 
$9,000 a year man. 

It is reported that the Share-the- 
Work movement has resulted in more 
than 1,091,000 persons being given 
jobs. 

The construction of the huge gates 
for Hoover Dam, recently started, is 
said to be providing jobs for 200 men 
for the next six months. 

In an address at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.., 
President William Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, appeals to 
those within and without the ranks of 
organized labor to join in raising again 
the standard of living as a move to- 
ward recovery. 

ean ee 
MAGAZINE CIRCULATION DWINDLING 


Formerly the number of people who 
read a copy of a magazine or paper aver- 
aged from three to five. A survey recently 
made indicates that this average is now 
running between five and 10. One rea- 
son is that people are not so busy and 
hence have more time to read than in 
those flush days—and a better reason is 
that they are economizing on their sub- 
scriptions to papers and magazines and 
are giving up many of them. 

Every copy therefore has to do more 
duty now. Don’t waste your Pathfinders; 
there is not an issue that doesn’t have in 
it a great number of things which are of 
permanent interest and value. Pass your 
copies out and let others get the benefit 
of them. Or better still, keep your copies 
for future refercnce and have three of 
your friends put on our subscription list— 
all three a whole year for only $2. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 
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postmaster. other publishers oragencies. The slightest delay 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the ‘‘best medium” 
for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning. It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 
By Captain A, E. Dingle 


Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


Well, Folks, here IS a good story! 
You know, good stories are very hard 
to find. Most of the fiction written 
by the authors of today is more fitting 
to throw in a sewer than to have in a 
respectable home. But once in a while 
an author appears on the scene who 
rises to real heights. Why is it that 
“Treasure Island,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, is still read and re-read, 
when practically all the other stories 
written at that time are now forgot- 
ten? The reason is that Stevenson 
was a conscientious, careful writer, 
who had the faculty of combining the 
thrill of adventure and romance in a 
way which will ring true always. 
“Sunken Dollars” is just such another 
story. We consider that it is a little 
finer story than “Treasure Island”— 
though that is saying a great deal. The 
*athfinder is now printing this story 
as a special service to its readers. 
You will enjoy “Sunken Dollars,” and 
it will do you good to read it. We all 
need some diversion in these days of 
trouble and trial—and all authorities 
say that there is nothing else so whole- 
some and helpful in such cases as a 
sprinkling of good fiction. So don’t 
by any means let “Sunken Dollars” 
get by you. It is not just a short story 
but is a real serial. You must not 


wait and put off starting in with the 
story and then expect us to send you 
the back numbers you have missed. 
It’s a good plan to save your Path- 


finders in any case. Start “Sunken 
Dollars,” and we will guarantee you 
can’t resist its charm—The Editors. 


SILVER CARGO 


There was little enough about the old 
windjammer to cause any up and coming 
young fellow to pause and give her a sec- 
ond glance, as she lay there alongside the 
quay at Melbourne. Deep in the water, 
she was quite obviously ready for sea, 
and the litter incidental to leaving the 
Australian port after a long stay added 
nothing to her beauty. 

Perhaps it was an inherent eye for the 
beautiful, however, which halted Gene 
Selwyn and held him for a moment 
abreast of the Godiva’s gangway, for the 
old ship had been a clipper in her day, 
and still showed traces of a grace and 
power which not all the battering of the 
years could erase. Gene stood looking on 
at the final preparations for pulling out, 
and smiled. Even now, just before the 
turn of the century, sailing ships were 
becoming obsolete. 

The Godiva was a full-rigged ship, of 
moderate tonnage. She had been cut 
down in an effort to make small econo- 
mies balance a drop in earning capacity. 
Her tall spars were shortened and she 
carried no royals. The crew active about 
her decks showed not alone a sorry mus- 
ter in numbers, but a most noticeable 
poverty of experience. A single whip on 
a stay slowly dragged aboard a few last 
bags of potatoes; a line of men spread 
along the steps of the gangway passed 
from hand to hand small canvas bags 


whose weight appeared to be out of pro- 
portion to their size. 

Selwyn smiled, as youth will smile at 
methods too slow for modern ideas of 
progress. A small dray stood at the gang- 
way foot; the driver might have been a 
prize fighter once. Beside the dray stood 
a slickly dressed man of 40, who seemed 
to be in happy mood. He personally took 
from the dray the canvas bags, one by 
one; passed them to an officer midway 
up the gangway, who in turn passed them 
by hand to another officer at the top. 

There the captain received each bag, 
and handed it to the second mate in the 
saloon companionway. Gene Selwyn of 
course could not follow the bags to their 
destination, but in fact the second officer 
passed them below to the steward, who 
took them into the storeroom where he 
kept the iron biscuit tank—the bread tank. 

The wharf was almost deserted except 
for the ship’s little gathering of people. 
A stolid, bright-eyed policeman loitered 
not far away, however, and Gene remarked 
cheerfully to him, grinning indulgently: 
“If that was a steamer, she’d have all 
those bags aboard in a sling in two min- 
utes. No wonder sailing ships died. Too 
slow.” 

“Buzz off, my lad,” said the policeman 
quietly. “What if there’s eggs in them 
bags? Move along.” 

That was enough to rouse the devil of 
curiosity in Gene Selwyn. He moved 
along the wharf, whistling softly. It was 
a public wharf, and even the policeman 
had no right to drive him away. He saun- 
tered to the wharf end, where the stern 
lines of the Godiva tugged at the big bol- 
lard as if the ship were impatient to breast 
the running tide. 

Voices now and then broke the quiet 
which otherwise ruled the after part of 
the ship. Forward, where the potatoes 
went on board, the harsh drive of the 
bosun and the sullen yelps of the hauling 
men made noise enough. Aft, the dapper 
man in the slick attire called out numbers 
in a jovial tone, the officers repeated each 
tally in curt fashion, the captain echoed 
it in a voice palpably unsteady, and from 
somewhere out of sight a girl’s clear treble 
answered musically, and lastly the stew- 
ard’s shrill pipe from a distance com- 
pleted the last rivulet of sound. 


Teacher—Bobby, who was the first man? 

Bobby—George Washington. 

Teacher—Why, Bobby, you ought to 
know better than that. It was Adam. 

Bobby—Aw, I wasn’t counting for- 
eigners. 


The Pathfind:, 


Apparently the last bag was shipped, { 
the man beside the dray gave moncy 
the driver and stepped over and did ; 
same to the policeman, who stolidly wa 
ed off the wharf and after the dray. T! 
the man ran up the gangway, calling 
some jocular assurance to the capta 
who answered gloomily enough and | 
the way off below. Selwyn turned to m: 
off, his curiosity satisfied, or at least e; 
ed. In turning, he looked up at the shi 
after rail, and straight into the wide a 
challenging eyes of Judy Larking. 

Judy Larking was young, and appare: 
ly in good health. She was prettily fu 
ed, and dabbed daintily at her warm {a 
with a silly little bit of lawn, over whi 
her dancing eyes regarded Gene with 
quite lively interest. A masculine vo 
called her name from the ship’s interi 
but she gave no heed to the eall. S 
stood at the rail, breathing deeply of 1! 
fresh breeze, her brief skirts flutteri 
saucily. 

The voice called again, this time loud: 
as if the owner were standing on som 
thing and calling through an open sk 
light, as indeed he was. Judy shrugs: 
her shapely shoulders and made a grima 
She frowned in response to Gene’s amus« 
laugh, and turned to obey the call; but : 
she went she deliberately winked at th 
good-looking young fellow who appear 
so interested in her, and fluttered x 
handkerchief impudently. 

Gene watched her go, his head on om 
side like an Airedale puppy’s. He sud 
denly felt in his pockets, estimating th 
amount of cash he had on him; hesitat« 
for a moment, calculating, his lips puck 
ered in a gentle, breathing whistle; the: 
thrust his money back in his pocket and 
ran up the gangway, turning up his coat 
collar as he went, tearing off collar and 
tie and cramming them in an inside pock- 
et. He boldly entered the saloon com- 
panionway and descended the stairs. 

In the dim shade of the interior lh: 
found it hard to discern people or thing 
but while he paused to make sure of hi 
step before entering the saloon he becam: 
conscious of something going on whic! 
was not quite an argument, but rather a 
somewhat contemptuous over-riding ot 
nervousness or timidity. The captain wa 
saying, net very happily: “All very wel! 
for you to talk, Rupert. You’ve got noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

The man who had paid off the drayman 
and policeman laughed. 

“You've got nothing to worry about ¢i- 
ther, Larking. You're a bit jumpy at t! 
moment, that’s all. If it’s bothering y: 
to have Judy in the ship, why not let he: 
come home with me in the steamer? |! 
can take care of her. Better make wv 
your mind, Judy.” 

The speaker laughed again, and pinched 
the girl’s arm. She shook his hand awa 
and moved around the table so that sh 
faced the stairs. A little cry escaped h« 
The steward, a silent, hard-faced ma: 
heard steps on the stairs and slithered 
out of his pantry shadows as Gene stum- 
bled down the final step and stood blink 
ing in the halflight. 

“Who’s this?” exclaimed Rupert with a 
vicious note in his voice. 

“What d’you want? Who are you?” 
snapped Captain Larking nervously. 

Gene advanced to the table smiling, hi 
felt hat crushed in his fists so that it 
looked nothing at all like the smart head- 
gear he had worn when coming down th« 
wharf. 

“I'd like to see the captain, sir,” he said 
and his eyes flickered toward Judy, whos: 
own bright gaze held mischief. 

“I'm the captain,” said Larking, testil 
“What d’you want? Speak lively now! 
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Cheap living problem solved. A satisfying 
dinner for a family of four. 


“A job, sir.’ Gene avoided all other 
eyes and looked appealingly at the cap- 
tain. “I’m—I’m hungry, sir.” 

Something like a titter came from Judy. 
She hurriedly clapped her handkerchief 
to her mouth and turned away. Somebody 
else was coming down the companionway, 
and Captain Larking peered toward the 
sound. His nerves were jumpy. 

“Get out!” he snarled. “Go to the 
mate if you want to ship. You must be a 
hell of a sailor, barging into a ship’s sa- 
loon looking for a berth. Is it a mate’s 
job you want?” 

“No, sir. I expect to work,” 
Gene pleasantly, and went on deck, pass- 
ing on the dim companionway a brisk 
gentleman with documents in his hand. 
At the poop rail he halted, trying to make 
out which of all the men in sight inight 
be the mate. They seemed pretty much 
alike, these men, a nondescript lot, and 
not in the least like the sailors he had 
read about. While he stood there, Judy 
emerged from the after cabin slide, and 
noiselessly stepped up behind him. 

“Poor man! Are you really hungry?” 
she murmured. “Eat this. Quickly. Fa- 
ther will be furious if he comes up and 
sees me feeding a tramp.” 

“Tramp!” Gene flashed a glance of re- 
sentment at her. 

She met his eye coolly, holding out a 
large lump of cold currant duff. She 
forced it upon him, and he could not find 
the words he needed. 

“Go on,” she insisted. “You must be 
starving. Eat it up quickly, or you'll get 
me into trouble.” 

Gene was full fed. He hated cold duff. 
Suety, soggy duff. He sought for a lead 
in her eyes, but she stood there solemnly, 
looking so sympathetic that he heroically 
crammed a lump of the dull mess in his 
mouth and went to work on it. 

She stood there like a veritable sister 
f the poor until the last scrap of repul- 
sive food had gone down; then she sud- 
denly smiled, a boyish, impudent, com- 
radely grin it was. 

“It must be horrid to be hungry,” she 
said. “I thought you looked starved when 
you winked at me from the wharf.” Gene 
started to argue that point with her, but 
she pressed a finger to her lips and hushed 
him. “Go away now. Here’s Mr. Rupert 
coming up. See that ugly man by the 
mainmast? Yes, that one. That’s Mr. 
Jolly, the mate. Ask him for a job—if 
you really want one.” Her eyes danced. 
oe him Captain Larking sent you to 
iim.” 

Gene hesitated. He needed no job, nor 
had he ever been hungry. But just as a 
pair of mischievous eyes had drawn him 
on board, so the challenging humor of 
the owner of those eyes now decided him. 
He hurried down to interview the mate 
as Rupert emerged and drew Judy aside. 

“Judy, my dear, you’d better come home 
with me,” “Your dad’s nerv- 


replied 


Rupert said. 
ous, and that means you'll have a pretty 


rocky trip. Let me book your passage in 
the steamer. Your father agrees with me.” 

“Father agrees with you too much,” the 
girl answered sharply. “I prefer to fol- 
low my own inclinations in this, as in 
other matters. Why is father so upset 
this voyage? It’s nothing new for him to 
carry a shipment of silver dollars, is it?” 

Rupert had frowned at some of the 
words she used, but he was all suavity 
again and patted her shoulder in fatherly 
fashion, only smiling in a pained scrt of 
way when she drew away from his touch. 

“It’s nothing new, Judy. Didn’t I tell 


him there was nothing to be nervous 
about? You heard me. Everything is 
fine. The silver coin is safely shipped. 


The insurance man’s below now compiet- 
ing the business. The steward’s sealed 
the bread tank, and all’s snug. After all, 
it’s my money, Judy, and I’m not uneasy. 
I think your dad’s getting a bit old for 
the sea. He ought to quit after this voy- 


age. I can help him a lot, if you say the 
word.” 
“If I say the word?” Judy’s brows 


arched, and her eyes had in them now a 
devil which was not harmless miscihiet. 

Rupert laughed. “Oh, you needn’t try 
to make out you don’t understand, Judy. 
If you'd come home in the steamer we'd 
get to understand each other better, and 
by the time your dad gets home we'd have 
things settled and I’d be all set to make 
him comfortable. You know the word I 
want you to say.” 

“I do,” she said briefly. “Dad’s not so 
nervous that he’d want me to say it. Vil 
do him more good by staying with him 
and trying to keep him happy.” 

“You’re wrong. He wants you to say it, 
Judy. But if you won't— Well, fair 
winds, and a good passage. Think over 


my offer on the way.” 
Gene Selwyn approached the mate. 
“Want hands, don’t you sir?” he sug- 


gested politely. 

The mate looked him up and down, par- 
ticularly at his hands, and = grunted. 
“Hands! Don’t call them hands, do you? 
You belong in an office, not a windjam- 
mer.” 

“I can stick what any of that mob can 
stick,” grinned Gene, with a nod in the 
direction of the unhappy looking crew. 
“Anyhow, sir, Captain Larking sent me 
to you. He thinks I’m sailor enough.” 

Mr. Jolly was a harassed man Not 
only must he prepare his ship for a Cape 
Horn passage—the Panama Canal had not 
yet been completed—with an inadequate 
crew of unseasoned landsmen, but half the 
morning must be taken up shipping and 
tallying a lot of bags of coin which no 
man in his senses would ever think of 
sending home in a sailing ship. That the 
Godiva had carried many similar freights 
safely, had gained something of a name 
for steady going security, influenced Mr. 
Jolly not at all. 

He muttered an imprecation against 
speculators who made a business of buy- 
ing up silver dollars from outlying Aus- 
tralian traders—at a discount—then sell- 
ing them to any market when the price 
was up. It was business for steamers and 
banks, not for a prosaic old windship. 
Even though he had two junior inates 
under him, what was the use of that if 
both of them were taken away by the 
skipper to fuss over those bags of silver 
dollars? He was uncomfortably awarc of 
Gene’s cool gray eyes fixed steadily upon 
his face, and when he glanced up, scowl- 
ing discouragement, he met nothing but a 
friendly assurance. 

“I'm not a greenhorn, sir,” 
“I can pull my weight.” 





(continued on page 20) 
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EDITORIAL 


Spring got around that 


q 


A good share of the world’s troubles 
were started by the fellow who in- 
vented cities. 

q 


The world hasn't heard the worst 
from the League of Nations yet. The 
man at the head of it sings tenor. 

q 

This country has come to realize 
that the high cost of loafing is even 
higher than the high cost of living. 

¢ 

The prediction of the style-mongers 
that “checks” would be in style this 
spring proved to be way off. 

q 

Homer Cummings, the new Attorney 
General, ought to be a good man to 
speak to the homing-comers at family 
reunions. 

g 


The Poles can say, with terrible 
truthfulness, that they never saw a 
city that saw so much war as Warsaw. 


¢ 


Anyway, 
corner. 


WAR WITH JAPAN 
ROMINENT men in various parts 
of the world are quoted as saying 

that there cannot possibly be war be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
That is exactly the kind of talk that 


preceded the World war. Everybody 
said war among civilized peoples 
was unthinkable. The historians had 
made a diagram of civilization and 
proved beyond a doubt that the long 
dreamed-of Golden Age of Universal 
Peace was just around the corner. 
The economists had made other dia- 
grams and proved that war was no 
longer profitable and hence it could 
not occur. It was believed that the 
influence of the churches alone would 
make war impossible. 

The present writer was in Europe 
as the World war started. The news 
dispatches told that the Austrian arch- 
duke had been assassinated at Sara- 
jevo. At that time nobody had ever 
heard of Sarajevo—except readers of 
the Pathfinder who had been follow- 
ing the articles written by the travel 
editor. No American had even been 
to Sarajevo until the Pathfinder scout 
went there. Even President Wilson 
was foggy about the location of the 
place and in one of his state papers he 
put it in Serbia. , 

As a matter of fact it was in what 
was then the province of Bosnia—a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy—now Yugoslavia. It was real- 
ly a small and unimportant city of ori- 
ental type which had been taken from 
the Turks—the last place in the world 
which anybody would think could 
start the worst war in history. 

A Serbian patriot from over the bor- 
der in Serbia had killed the archduke. 
Austria-Hungary made this assassina- 
tion the excuse for declaring war on 


little Serbia—and from that moment 
the fat was in the fire. Russia got in 
because the Serbs were of their race. 
Then Germany, France, Britain and 
the other countries jumped in—each 
one having the best reasons possible 
for their action. 

It took three years more to bring 
the United States in—and when the 
war closed, more than a score of na- 
tions had been forced into the hos- 
tilities, and all the neutral nations 
were also heavily involved. 

So let nobody say that war with 
Japan is impossible. The Japs are a 
nation of fighters, and they have a 
long list of grievances against us. It 
was Uncle Sam who woke them up 
out of their feudal sleep, less than a 
century ago, when our navy went 
over there and made them open up. 
The Japs want what they want when 
they want it, and their religion com- 
mands them to go out and take it— 
somewhat as the religion of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet does. 

History will tell you how fast and 
how far the Turks went in their con- 
quests. In fact it was that same little 
old Sarajevo that marked the western- 
most point in Europe to which they 
pushed their conquests. The Turks 
didn’t win all that territory in a year, 
or even a century; it took them sev- 
eral centuries to spread out from their 
home country in Asia. 

The Japs have a lot of history from 
which they can pick models for their 
plans—which we can assure you are 
most ambitious. 

Gg 


If you can guard against making a 
fool of yourself for the other 364 days 
in the year, you can afford to be made 
a fool of on April 1. 

¢ 

Anyway, it’s better for 

circuLATE than never. 
q 

Those “investment” bankers ought 
to form an organization and call them- 
selves the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. 

gq 


OUR ‘‘OUCH’’ COLUMN 
te of our subscribers, J. S. Bart- 

ley, of Waterloo, Iowa, cites mar- 
ket quotations from the Waterloo 
Courier thus: 50 years ago—wheat 85 
cents a bushel and best flour $3.50 a 
hundred pounds; 40 year's ago—wheat 
80 cents a bushel and flour $2.30 a 
hundred; 20 years ago—wheat still 80 
cents a bushel and flour $2.90; present 
price of wheat 39 cents a bushel— 
and flour is $2.80 a hundred! The big 
millers are still charging $2.80 for 
flour, though wheat is costing only 
half what it did before. OUCH! 

The explanation of this price goug- 
ing is that the big milling concerns 
have bought up all the little local mills 
which used to make flour for every 
neighborhood, and closed them up. 
Here is one small industry which can 
be started up again right now. We are 
all engaged in a “Buy American” drive 
—why not start another drive, to “Buy 
Local Products”? The big interests 
are not going to like it—but they’ve 


money to 


The Pathfind: 


had nice long innings, haven’t th: 
The consuming public can now 
that the big manufacturing conce: 
pay very little for their raw materi 
which the working people produ 
then they transport these materi 
great distances, so as to handle th 
in big plants, and then ship them gr: 
distances to the retail markets. Th. 
make the consumers pay the freis 
both ways, in addition to huge profi 
OUCH! 

When you get tired enough of t! 
system, you can put a stop to it. 
concerted movement among hous 
wives to refuse to buy products whi 
are thus foisted on them from a gr¢ 
distance, when cheaper produ 
could be produced near home, \ 
soon bring about a great bettermen|! 
the situation. 

a 


WE DON’T LIKE SKULDUGGERY 
OME critics have been knocki 
the Pathfinder for using “such 

nasty word as ‘skulduggery’.” Th: 
say it’s a Scotch word meaning [fill! 

That is true. However, Woodr: 
Wilson used the word, when he \ 
president—and he was quite an a 
thority on polite English. 

As long as there is so much sku! 
duggery in the world, we think w: 
shall continue the word in our \: 
cabulary. We wish there was no su 
thing—but it is worse to permit 1! 
thing than it is to permit the word 
for it. 

The fact is that a great many ve! 
plain words which have not be 
tolerated for a long time are now con 
ing into use. A few years ago, we had 
an abiding faith in the great person: 
who governed the affairs of the world 
We believed that our college head 
could be trusted with the education | 
the young; we believed that our bank 
ers were men of probity; we believed 
that our public officials had a hea: 
and would enforce the laws justly 
we believed that our big busine: 
magnates were honest and that th: 
would not have to be watched lik 
so many criminals. 

While it would be wrong to ass« 
that ALL of our great prominent pe: 
ple are vicious, it is a fact that the: 
have been so many of that class ad 
mitted to high places that the publi 
as a whole have lost that fine fail 
and confidence they once possessed 

New confidence is going to be bui 
up—certainly. But it has to start fro 
the bottom. As Arthur Brisbane s 
aptly puts it, the Wall Street tail 
not going to be allowed to wag th 
American dog from this on. 

New methods, new leaders, ne’ 
ideals, new words—these are goins 
to be in demand in the new era whic 
is just starting. 

Ten years from now, if all that 
skulduggery is cleaned up, we wi'!! 
agree not to use the word any mor 


¢ 


Things which have been coming |} 
light lately show that some people ar 
poor because they are honest, whil: 
some others are honest because the) 
are poor. 
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MARKETING 


all basic materials 
Part of this is 











Prices of nearly 
are tending upward. 
due to the legitimate results of the 
new Washington program of action, 
ind some of it is due to the specula- 
tors, Who are always watching to 
“take profits” out of the necessities of 
the people, no matter which way the 
market turns, 

Another influence which is tending 
to raise prices is that manufacturers 
are buying more materials than they 
really need for the present. They 
believe that the lowest point of the de- 
pression has been passed and hence 
that it will be wise for them to stock 
up more. In many factories the word 
to “go ahead” has been given, and al- 
together thousands of workers have 
been returned to their jobs. 

The Wall Street gambling den, when 
it reopened after the banking holiday, 
enjoyed a big boom for a day or two. 
Stocks jumped up an average of near- 
ly eight points in a single day. It was 
boasted that three billion dollars was 
“made” that day. Many shares rose to 
higher points than at any time before 
in 1933, and trading was active, 

Of course a lot of “lambs” were en- 
ticed into the fold at this time, and 
then closed out the following day— 
when stocks were forced down again 
for this very purpose. People there- 
fore who have been saying that the 
victims of the Wall Street swindles 
have “learned a lesson” are wrong 
again, 

Such victims never learn the les- 
son; they always go back for more 
punishment—as long as they can beg 
or borrow (and in some cases steal) 
the money to gamble with. The brok- 
ers tell them that when stock prices 
drop off a few points, this is their 
chance to “get even.” Then they buy 
in, and before they know it there is 


another sudden drop, and they are 
cleaned out. 
International Harvester Co., and 


Case Threshing Co., the two imple- 
ment stocks which had such a boom 
during the “good old days,” took a de- 
cided upward turn—which indicates 
that they expect to make more sales 
as a result of the new buying power 
of the farmers. 

Roger Babson, B. W. Forbes and 
other financial experts express the be- 
lief that the banking crisis is safely 
over and that there is bound to be a 
gradual improvement in business from 
now on. L. E. Bodison, of Geneva, 
Ohio, the astrologer, says that even 
the stars are now in a position to in- 
(lieate a sure change for the better in 
all matters of trade and enterprise. 

The Los Angeles Times printed a let- 
ter from Philip Haag predicting the 
California earthquake, declaring that 
the peak of the depression would be 
reached March 13, that the solution of 
the banking trouble would come on 
March 20 and that complete readjust- 
ment would follow Sept. 10 next. 

The New York Times comments on 


this prediction in strong language 
thus: “This may not be worth a —— 


but keep it and see how it works out.” 
The Times seems to have adopted the 

-*athfinder’s system of checking up on 
all predictors. 

Editors of a big group of trade pa- 
pers are quoted as agreeing quite fully 
that solid gains are being made in the 
various fields of industry. But these 
publications do not show any increas- 
ed amount of advertising from the big 
business concerns to prove their 
claims. In most cases such claims of 
improvement are based on the in- 
crease in the prices of commodities. 
But a general increase in prices is no 
solution of the present situation. If 
the prices which the farmers have to 
pay for manufactured products are 
boosted to the same extent that the 
prices of farm products are, the “low- 
er half” of the country will still be rel- 
atively as bad off as ever. 

When we see definite signs that the 
purchasing power of the rural and 
small-community half of the country 
is restored, we can then say with as- 
surance that better times are here for 
all. The count of the Advertising Rec- 
ord Co. shows that the amount of ad- 
vertising for February of this year 
was less than for the same month a 
year ago in 41 publications in the agri- 
cultural field, while only four show 
any gain. 

We repeat that as long as such a 
condition as this exists, the improve- 
ment has not arrived. All publications 
have to depend largely on advertising. 
One periodical which recently tried 
the experiment of getting along with- 
out advertising had to give of the ghost 
after a few months. Even Henry Ford’s 
experiment of that sort had to quit. 
Many newspapers and magazines are 
being forced to suspend publication, 
and others are merging, in the effort 
to save themselves. The new directory 
shows that there were 21,109 papers 
and periodicals in this country Jan. 1, 
1933—which showed a loss of four 
per cent from a year ago. 

The merger movement is also shown 
in the combination of the two famous 
old New York book publishing houses 
of D. Appleton & Co. and the Century 
Co.—the former having been founded 
in 1825 and the latter in 1870. 

The Supreme Court issued a really 
historic decision when it held that the 
soft coal producers of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
could lawfully organize a single sell- 
ing agency to market non-union coal, 
without running foul of the anti-trust 
laws. The United Mine Workers are 
incensed at this decision and are now 
demanding that the whole mining in- 
dustry be taken under the wing of the 
federal government. 

Ea 

“A thermometer,” explains a phy- 
sicist, “cannot accurately record very 
sudden changes in temperature.” What 
he means to say, we presume, is that 
the changes would be registered by 
degrees. 

—_—_—___». oe 

Bridge experts still have to teach a 

man how to play bridge with his wife. 
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Welcome to 
Ileus Subseribers 


Each week many new names are added 
to the Pathfinder family. The Pathfinder 
is used for gift subscriptions more than 
any other periodical. If you happen to 
be among this number, The Pathfinder 
wants to extend you the hand of welcome 
Possibly the paper is being sent to you as 
a gift from some friend—for it is largely 
in this way that our circle has grown and 
kept growing through all these years. If 
such should be the case, we invite you to 
read the paperand become better acquaint- 
ed. The Pathfinder is known for what’s in 
it, and for what its readers get out of it. 
We don’t know of any better standard. 

All readers, whether subscribers or not, 
are invited to take advantage of our very 
special offer by which we send Pathfinder 
every week for 52 weeks to any three ad- 
dresses for $2. Cut out this coupon, fill in 
the three names and addresses and send 
with the $2, and we will do the rest. You 
can include your own subscription as one 
of the three, and they can be either new 
subscriptions or renewals. 


THREE-FOR TWO COUPON 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
your paper for a year (52 weeks) to the 
addresses given. Inclosed is $2, ace: 
to your special offer. 


‘. Name 
St. or R. R 
Town 












Sena 
three 
rding 


Slate 


2. Name 

St. or R. RA 
Town Slate 

%. Name peeks ° ccceee 
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Town State 
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SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


POSTMASTER =): 


i 





ing for Future Postmaster examinati rd 

and 4th class) in their home towns, $5¢ - 0 

yearly Write ite catenin Penn: tetert 
INSTRUCTION. BUREAU, 121-A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WOMEN send 3c stamp today for 
MARRIED valuable catalog of feminine hygiene 
products and sanitary rubber goods 
Osan Products, P-13. 6052 Harper. Chicago 


or healt! eecks supt and parti a 


HERBS serene eis 
MAGAZI N E S 


At 30% to 50% Savings 








CLUB NO. 541 LUB NO, 542 

Better Homes & McCall’ s Mag. $ 
Gardens $ Silver Screen 

Country Home Country Home 
Silver Screen The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 1702 CLUB NO. 703 
Illustrated Mechanics Woman's World — 
Good Stories |Home Friend 
Home Friend 3 |Good Stories $130 
Breeder's Gazette |Gentlewoman Mag 


Gentlewoman Mag. Farm Journal 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 711 CLUB NO. 712 

Pictorial Review $ Delineator $ 

Woman's World Household Mag. 60 

Good Stories Gentlewoman Mag. 

Gentlewoman Mag. Country Home 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 

with your name, address and remfttance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington. D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issue 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


It is revealed that the members of 
President Roosevelt’s secretarial staff, 
“Louis” (Howe), “Steve” (Early), and 
“Mac” (Col. McIntyre) have, for some 
time now, worn small but impressive 
tokens of their loyalty to and associa- 
tion with their chief. These tokens 
are gold cuff links engraved with the 
initials of the respective owner and 
the letters F. D. R. They are appar- 
ently gifts from the President. 

Incidentally Col. Howe, who has 
long been considered a member of the 
Roosevelt family, will in an unprece- 
dented manner for a secretary to the 
President, make the 
White House his 
home during’ the 
present administra- 
tion. He will oc- 
cupy the so-called 
Lincoln suite’ of 
rooms, but -will 
sleep in the dress- 
ing room in prefer- 
ence to the huge 
nine foot bed oc- 
cupied by the mar- 
tvred president. 
When Will Rogers 
visited the White 
House a couple of years ago he too 
declined to sleep in the huge four- 
poster. There is a legend among the 
White House servants that those who 
sleep in the bed meet ill-fortune. They 
offer as substantiation the fact that 
young Calvin Coolidge and Col. Lind- 














Col. Howe 


bergh occupied the “jinx bed.” The 
Roosevelt children call Col. Howe 


“Uncle Louis,” and when in Albany it 
was he who got train tickets when 
members of the family made trips, and 
attended to such details of everyday 
living, generally. 

Can you vision a big rhubarb pie 
with a long lead pencil stuck in the 
center of it, rubber end down? That’s 
the way Maj. D. H. Gillette, assistant 
director of Washington’s Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks, describes the 


Washington Monument and the foun- 


dation that lies under it in an article 
in the current issue of the American 
Architect Magazine. Recent boring 
tests, Maj. Gillette points out, show 
that the giant 555-foot shaft erected 
to the memory of George Washington 
rests on a spread footing 80 feet above 
bed rock, 40 feet of which is soft, 
wet clay. 

After standing all these years—it 
was started in 1848 and completed in 
1885 at a total cost of $1,300,000— 
there is no danger of it falling unless 
there is an earthquake or someone 
disturbes its resting place—upsets the 
pie, as it were. And there’s when 
the rub comes in. The architects, 
planners and designers want to alter 
the hill on which the monument stands 
so it will conform in design to the rest 
of the Mall development now under- 
way. 

In all due respect to our national 
capital planners who are doing a fine 
job of beautifying the city, it seems 
that a more logical way to have gone 
about the whole Mall development 
would have been to first find out what 
the monument is resting on and then 
develop the rest of project accord- 
ingly. As it is, the rest of the Mall is 
about developed, much of it anyway, 
leaving the monument standing on a 
hill with the problem of what to do 
about it. 

The Washington Monument is ex- 
actly 555 feet 5% inches high from the 
floor of entrance to its tip. At the base 
it is 55 feet square and tapers to 34 feet 
square 500 feet 5% inches up. On top 
of this is the 55-foot pyramidon which 
terminates in a pyramid of pure alu- 
minum. The walls are 15 feet thick 
at the base and taper to 18 inches 
thick at the top. It is a great mecca 
for tourists who like to ride up to the 
top on its slow elevator or climb up 
the long winding stairs to get a glimpse 
of the capital from the only windows 
in the structure at the 504-foot level. 

The new First Lady continues to 
break old social precedents and estab- 
lish new ones. Contrary to social 
custom she attended the reception at 
the Congressional Club in honor of 
the wives of the new members of Con- 








Proposed Improvement of Washington Monument Grounds 


The Pathfinde; 


gress. Heretofore most president: 
wives have made their first appea: 
ance at the club when they themselv: 
were the honor guests. 

Mrs. Roosevelt gets hundreds of 
ters every day from people in all se 
tions of the country. She has a: 
nounced that the tone of those lette: 
has changed decidedly since inaugy 
ration day. They all have a hopef: 
tone now, she says. 

The President’s telephone calls 
the White House are being hand) 
by Miss Louis 
Hackmeister, wh 
took care of su 
communicatio 
when he was go 
ernor of Nx 
York. Because « 
her great abilii 
to remembe 
voices, numbe: 
and names WM 
Roosevelt ¢al! 
her the “telepho: 
detective.” Sh 
comes from. th: 
Empire state, and is the first woma 
telephone operator at the White Hous: 

A lady the Pathfinder travel edito 
met on the train recently told him o! 
her experience on a visit to the Whit: 
House which is very typical of th 
totally informal, friendly and _ ver) 
democratic air about the whole execu 
tive mansion these days. The visito: 
saw the First Lady drive up in he: 
own small auto alone. But instead of 
stopping at the entrance and being 
met by a corps of servants and usher: 
Mrs. Roosevelt took her car on around 
back and parked it herself out of th: 
way of other traffic. Then on her way 
to the entrance of her new home—th: 
White House—Mrs. Roosevelt stopped 
for an informal chat with this casua! 
visitor, a total stranger. Instead of 
being diked out in the latest and new 
est clothes and shoes, as the visito: 
had expected to find, the First Lad) 
was becomingly dressed, but appar 
ently not in new things. And believ: 
it or not she was wearing a comfort 
able pair of “old” brown oxfords. 

If you have one of those elaborate], 
engraved cards of admission to th: 
House gallery you had better put i' 
away as a keepsake because ther: 
won’t be any more of them issued fo: 
some time now. These cards had th: 
Goddess of Freedom engraved on then 
They were given out by represent: 
tives to their constituents who wish 
ed to listen in on the House proceed 
ings from the gallery. These pieces 
of pasteboard, political favors, cos! 
the taxpayers eight cents a card or : 
total of about $3,000 a year. But w: 
won't have to pay for them any mort 
At the suggestion of Rep. Lindsay C 
Warren, Democrat of North Carolina. 
they have been abolished. 

ee 

A Chicago man named Hell has jus! 
had his name changed to Hall, H:« 
keeps a store and it made peopl 
laugh too much when somebody sai 
“Go to Hell” for this or that. 

ooo 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloga: 





Miss Hackmeister 
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Scientists Find Grave- 
Yard of Early American 
Beasts in California 


Before that disastrous earthquake 
one would never have imagined that 
Los Angeles was once a_ big-game 
hunter’s paradise; yet two species of 
creat cats, larger and more powerful 
than the lions of Africa or the tigers 
of India, once were plentiful in what 
is now the metropolis of the West 
Coast. 

The existence of these great beasts 
is not something that must be figured 
out from an isolated skull or a fossil- 
ized footprint; it is amply proved by 





What scientists claim the saber-tooth tiger 


looked like. 


the richest single deposit ot animal 
skeletal remains ever discovered—a 
deposit containing 3,000,000 perfectly 
preserved bones. 

This remarkable record of the ani- 
mals which inhabited California in 
the geological period immediately pre- 
ceding the present one was made pos- 
sible by the presence of a perfect nat- 
ural animal trap, which has function- 
ed for at least 100,000 years, and is 
still acting in that capacity. 

According to Dr. John C. Merriam 
of the Carnegie Institution, this nat- 
ural trap is formed by oil seeping up 
to the surface and forming pools of a 
tarry substance which would hold and 
swallow any animal setting foot upon 
it. To make the trap more treacher- 
ous, wind would cover the pools with 
dust and dirt to give them a natural 
appearance, or still worse, would fill 
them with water during the rainy sea- 
son, and catch animals seeking to 
quench their thirst. The trap, more- 
over, was self-baiting, for once an ani- 
mal was caught it remained visible 
long enough to attract some beast of 
prey, who would also fall victim while 
seeking an easy meal. 

It is in this manner that scientists 
believe the saber-tooth tiger and the 
great true cat, Felix atrox, were lured 
to the trap. These two animals, now 
both extinct, were larger than any 
other members of the cat tribe. 

The Felix atrox bore a very close 
resemblance to the present African 
lion, but was larger by at least one 
fourth. The saber-tooth tiger was the 
upproximate size of the present tiger, 
except that it did not stand quite so 
high above the ground. It had ex- 
lremely powerful forelegs, shoulders 
ind neck, while its canine teeth were 





elongated into sabers which pro- 
ected six inches from its skull. These 
teeth are supposed to have been 


powerful stabbing and ripping weap- 
ons, but are believed to have led to the 
extinction of the species. 


Muscular attachments show thai 
when the animal attacked he opened 
his mouth, drew back his head, and 
killed his prey with a downward 
thrust and backward jerk of the head, 
first stabbing and then ripping open 
his victim as it was held by the power- 
ful forelegs. But once these danger- 
ous and delicate teeth were broken, 
the saber-tooth’s highly specialized 
method of obtaining food would be 
gone. 

The deposits reveal many specimens 
with broken teeth, indicating that they 
were lured to their death while seek- 
ing the helpless prey caught in the 
asphalt pits. 

Besides the two great cats, the re- 
mains of elephants, camels, and bison 
of species long extinct are found in 
abundance in the Los Angeles deposit. 
There are also skeletons of mammoths, 
mastodons, sloths as big as rhinocer- 
oses, gigantic bears and wolves, and 
other birds and beasts unlike any now 
living. 

————. 
EARTHQUAKES IN RECENT YEARS 

The recent destructive California 
tremors served to make us recall that 
during the present century the fol- 
lowing earthquake disasters have oc- 
curred throughout the world: 


1902—St. Pierre, Martinique. 30,000 
killed. 

1906—Mt. Vesuvius, Italy. Quake 
and volcano, 200 killed. San Fran- 


cisco. 452 killed; $350,000,000 prop- 
erty loss. Valparaiso, Chile. 1,500 
killed; $100,000,000 property loss. 
1907—Kingston, Jamaica. 
killed. 
1908—Sicily 
killed. 
1912—Turkey. 3,000 killed, 
1915—Italy. 29,879 killed. 
1917—Guatemala. 2,500 killed. 
1919—Java. 5,100 killed. 
1920—Mexico. 3,000 killed. 
200,000 lives lost. 
1923—Persia. 
99,331 killed. 
1927—Japan. 3,274 killed. 
1928—Dutch East Indies. 
lost. 
1929—Persia. 2,000 killed. New York 
to Newfoundland. Slight shock; tidal 
wave drowns 40. 


1,000 


and Calabria. 76,483 








China. 


4,600 killed. Japan. 


1,200 lives 


1930—Italy. 1,475 killed. 
1931—Managua, Nicaragua. 1,000 
killed. 


—___....——___. 

SKYSCRAPER THERMOMETER 

Chicago must be expecting a lot of 
temperature at the World’s Fair, for 
an oil concern has erected what is be- 
lieved to be the biggest thermometer 
in existence to measure it. 

Standing 21 floors above the roof of 
an exhibit building, each of three faces 
of the thermometer will carry the 
Fahrenheit scale with the graduations 
indicated by 10-ft. numerals. A 150-ft. 
“mercury tube,” which will really be 
a series of neon tubes, will accurately 
show the temperature registered on 
the master thermometer. 

—— oer 


A backward “SPRING”’—“GNIRPS.” 
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FOR INDIGESTION 
EAT “TUMS”! 


Now you can eat well—eat plenty—the very 
foods you crave. And no fear of acid stomach! 
A delightful new candy-like antacid mint— 
called TUMS—gives quick relief for acid indi- 
gestion, sour stomach, gas and heartburn. Just 
“top off” your meals with TUMS—eat three or 
four whenever certain foods, excessive smoking 
or drinking, distress you. TUMS are safe, agree- 
able—handy to carry in pocket or purse. Learn 
the joy of eating what you like. Get a roll of 


TUMS today at any drug store—only 10c. 
FREE 1g } Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also 
samples of NR and TUMS — Just send name 
nd address, enclosing stamp,to A.H. LEWIS 
DICINE CO., Dept 13-T, St. Louis, Mo. 


"TUMS' for the Tummy 
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et Factory PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 
| My New Catalog shows big selection of |P 


styles and prices that will save you a lot |} 
TT nM of money. Buy Direct from Factory. My 
Hit} | Popper Steet Fencing lasts longest. 
e tre 2. oe - 
{ Hand Service JIM BROWN Prenttoe = 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO ' 
| Dept. 4155 leveland. Ohio 


Tiers 


Gee ~Better Boa 
WP ooo end ond Oucnoe 


Inboard and Outboard 
Motor Boats, Canoes, 
Rowboats and Dinghies. 
, Two Big Factories. 
Please state kind of boat you are interested in. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
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® PSEOHSS ~ Permanent cast-stone. 
‘\ to, Beautiful and durable Lo 
\owr — as granite or marble. With name 
— and dates in artistic letters. Stand- 
ard size. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

FREE Smaltt Sample and folder. Send name TODAY! 
W. 0. JOHNSON, CO., Dept. 11, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Can’t BEAT This 

















SPECIAL CLUB NO. 713 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens é 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder Save $1.25 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. Address 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Double YOUR INCOME 


Tf you want to increase your income, would like to 
have a larger bank account and more spending money, 
WRITE US TODAY. Hundreds of ambitious men and 
women are already making good extra money in their 
spare time by looking after our subscription interests 
in their locality. You can do equally as well. Ex- 
ence unnecessary—No investment required— 
ere’s no obligation. Address 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. ©. 
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EARS SHOW EVOLUTION 


The porpoise is used by Dr. O. R. 
Langworthy of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion as an illustration of how evolu- 
tion works. Although the porpoise 
looks like a fish, it is a mammal like 
man or a whale, and once lived on 
land with the ancestors of seals and 
other water mammals. 

When on land sight was the most 
important sense, but when it took to 
the water hearing became more im- 
portant because of the perfection with 
which water transmits sounds. Ex- 
amination of the brains of porpoises 
show that the part devoted to vision 
is displaced by an extraordinary de- 
velopment of the parts devoted to 
hearing. 


DR. MOSQUITO PRESENTS BILL 


The mosquito is not the unmitigat- 
ed pest that it is usually thought to be, 
according to Dr. Bruce Nayne of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but is a 
valuable curative agent in paresis, or 
paralysis of the brain. 

The Public Health Service now 
maintains a mosquito depot at Colum- 
bia, S. C., where the lowly insect is 
permitted to bite malaria patients. 
Since malaria germs counteract the 
effects of paresis, the infected mos- 
quitos are shipped to distant points 
of the country as required. Surround- 
ed by ice and kept at a temperature of 
from 42 to 50 degrees, they remain in- 
active until warmed up in the lab- 
oratory. 


ADRENALIN DEBUNKED 


Can one believe what one learns in 
college? Evidently not, if the discov- 
eries of Dr. J. M. Rogoff of Western 
Reserve University are to be credited. 

For years the psychology text- 
books have been teaching that the 
secretion of the adrenalin glands 
causes such emotions as fear or anger, 
and now the professor says that it 
would require 100 times as much 
adrenalin as is found in the body to 
produce such symptoms of these emo- 
tions as distending of the nostrils and 
making the hair stand on end. 

He admits that sufficient adrenalin 
will produce these symptoms, but the 
human glands just don’t’ secrete 
enough, and that it must be something 
else which makes our knees shake 
when the boss wants to see us. 


FINDING THE RAINBOW’S END 


Scholarly English gentlemen have 
an odd mania for making themselves 
ridiculous as they grow old. The late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir 
Oliver Lodge went in for ghosts and 
even fairies in a big way, and now 
Mr. Wickham Steed, a famous editor, 
comes forward with the assertion, 
published in the London Times, that 
he actually drove through the end of 
a rainbow “through a strange green- 
ish light with a ruddy tinge.” 

The weather experts, who would 
have ignored such an assertion from 


‘e 


1st Sparrow (on way north for the sum- 
mer)—Did you come by Washington, or 
by the Mississippi route? 

2nd Sparrow—I came up the valley this 


year. 
1st Sparrow—Oh, you missed it. The 
inauguration was great! I always make it 


@ point to see those inaugurations. 


the average uneducated person, im- 
mediately jumped all over Mr. Steed. 

A rainbow, as any schoolboy knows, 
is caused by refraction of light, like 
the colored spectrum which one sees 
when light passes through a prism. 
To get the refraction, or bending, of 
the light rays, one would necessarily 
have to be some distance from the 
prism, which in this case consists of 
raindrops. If one advances toward a 
rainbow it seems to move away at the 
Same pace. 


NATURE STUDY RACKET 

Would-be amateur scientists are 
being victimized by the rapidly-grow- 
ing “nature study racket,” according 
to Dr. A. B. Klots of Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment of Rochester, 
i, a # 

Persons who take up insect study 
are taken in by unscrupulous dealers 
who sell useless supplies at the high- 
est possible prices. Then there is the 
racket of offering to buy specimens of 
rare butterflies or other insects at 
fancy prices, provided the equipment 
and “course of study” are purchased 
from the dealer making the offer. 
When the victim has bought his set, 
caught his insects, and offered them 
for sale, he is told that the supply on 
hand is so large that no more can be 
bought. 

Department stores and other honest 
but ill-informed dealers sell cheap but 
useless scientific and collecting kits 
which are made merely to sell and 
have no practical utility. 


A SARCASTIC ROBOT 


Canned sarcasm is something we 
never expected to hear, but even that 
is now with us. And it took a college 
professor to think of it. 

Prof. C. M. Shrum of the University 
of British Columbia must have been 
pretty tired of having tardy students 
slink into the class-room while he was 
in the midst of lectures, for his early 
arrivals one morning were surprised 
to be greeted with a cheerful “wel- 
come” from an unknown source as 
they entered the room. The pleasant 
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greeting changed, however, to a sa: 
castic “late again” and a jangle 
bells, as the tardy pupils arrived. 
Investigation revealed that the pr 
fessor had rigged up an apparatus co 
trolled by an electric eye, whi 
greets each student as he enters t! 
room, and which automatical! 
changes programs at class-time. 


ICE AGE PREDICTED 


Sooner or later the earth will ru 
into a cosmic fog, according to D: 
Harlan A. Stetson, former astronon 
professor at Harvard, and when 
does it will pass through another i 
age. Such fogs, he points out, do exi 
in the universe, and with the wor 
moving through space at 11 miles 
second, it is bound to meet one soon: 
or later. 


MAKING SHORT LEGS GROW 


Having noted that in most cas 
where the blood supply of the marro 
was interrupted through fracture t! 
bone grew faster than normally, D: 
Albert B. Ferguson of New York 
applying the principle to the trea 
ment of short legs caused by infanti! 
paralysis in children. 

Two holes are bored in each of th: 
leg bones about one-third of the wa 
from each end. A knife-like tool i 
inserted in the hole and the blood ve 
sels of the marrow are cut, though th 
blood supply in membrane outside t! 
bone is not disturbed. 

In every case treated the bone ha 
grown faster than the correspondin 
bone of the other leg. 


SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Although oxygen is necessary (| 
life, breathing only pure oxygen woul: 
soon cause death. Even such rar: 
gases as helium, argon, krypton ani 
carbon dioxide are necessary to lif« 

An anaesthetic known as Evipan i 
being used in Germany on persons 
with heart or pulmonary troubles. In 
jected into the veins instead of bein 
inhaled, it gives total anaesthesia with 
out nausea or other bad after effects 

There will be a total eclipse of th: 
sun in 1934, but it will be visible fo: 
only two minutes, and then from on!) 
a narrow strip in the Pacific which 
includes only two tiny coral islands 

Dr. P. S. M. Blackett of Oxford 
University, England, announces proo! 
of discovery of a positive electro 
1-1800th the size of an atom. 

Federal and state forces have «¢ 
stroyed 18,500,000 barberry, bushes i 
a campaign to stamp out wheat rus! 

Spiders large enough to catch birds 
are eaten by the Lao tribe of Siam. 

An electric heating cable, whic! 
prevents ice from forming in roo! 
gutters and causing dangerous icicles 
is now on the market. It can also b 
used in vegetable beds as a prote« 
tion against frost. 

An oil, having the properties of pe 
troleum, was made from a herring 1! 
one week by chemists of the U. 5 
Geological Survey. 

ee 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slog 
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BROADCASTING 


tumor had it that President Roose- 
velt planned to broadcast to the peo- 
nle of the country twice a month on a 
nation-wide hook-up. But that is not 
so. While the President does intend 
o use the radio in reaching all the 











people whenever the circumstances 
demand it, the White House says he 
hasn’t any plans for regular broad- 
casts. 

Did you know that Dad Pickard, 
vho broadcasts in the Farm and 


Home Hour on Mondays and Wednes- 
days from Chicago, is the same Dad 
who, with his musical Pickard family, 
takes a big part in the “Gran OP 
Opery” every Saturday night over sta- 
tion WSM at Nashville, Tenn.? 

China may have revolutions and in- 
asions to cope with but that doesn’t 
seem to interfere with her interest in 
radio. The third most powerful sta- 
tion in the world is now in operation 
as the official station of the Chinese 
national government. Station XGOA, 
located just outside of the old Nanking 
city walls, has a radius of 10,000 miles 
over a wave length of 440 meters. It 
is said to be capable of being heard 
from Siberia to the Southern Pacific 
Islands. 

Despite the fact that broadcasting is 
iore than a dozen years old “mike 
fright” is still the bugaboo of radio. 
People think that it is so easy to get 
ip before a microphone in a studio 
where there is no one watching. So 
uch easier than talking direct to an 
udience, they say. But when they 
ake their first appearance before the 


nike, they find out differently. Some 
people who have been speaking in 
ublic practically all their lives and 


e veteran platform orators shy at 


ie microphone. The only way they 
can broadcast is to have a real live 
udience in the studio. Former Gov. 


\l Smith of New York is one of these. 
Whenever he makes a radio address 
rom a studio they have to round up 
an audience for him. Singers, musi- 
ians and actors are affected the same 

s speakers. Mike fright, they all say, 
is worse than stage fright. 

On Easter Sunday you will have to 
set up early if you want to hear the 
olorful Easter Sunrise Service broad- 
cast from the ampitheater of the Ar- 
ington National Cemetery across the 
Potomac from Washington, where 
rest many of America’s distinguished 
soldiers and sailors. It will be broad- 
cast over the Columbia network be- 
tween 7:30 and 8:30 a. m. President 
Roosevelt has been invited and is ex- 
pected to attend the services. 

scotch accntiiniemsierinite 
KNOW ANY BIGGER 

The Ananias Cup of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Hackle Club was won by D. H. 
Jones of Algoma County, Ontario, with 
the following story, greatly condensed: 

While fishing on the shore of Lake 
Superior his cast hooked a flying loon 
in the head. The bird took to the 
water where it was attacked by a 
‘rout, which seized it by the neck and 


brought it to shore. where the fish at- 
tacked Jones. Jones plunged into the 
lake to escape the trout but was pur- 
sued. Bending the butt of his rod he 
forced it into the trout’s mouth, ren- 
dering it helpless. 

In the meantime another trout was 
trying to make off with the loon, but 
Jones slew it with an ax after a des- 
perate struggle. The fight so scared 
mink that it fell out of a tree onto a 
rabbit killing both. Jones found that 
in one cast he had secured two huge 
trout, a loon, a mink and a rabbit. 
Just then the game warden came along 
and accused him of taking more than 
20 Ibs. of fish, killing mink out of sea- 
son, and taking a protected loon. 

Neil C. Goodman of Fredericksburg, 
Va., wins the Pathfinder (tin) Cup for 
this one: 

On one of his rare trips to New York 
he saw the mayor breaking ground for 


the erection of a new 47-story apart- 
ment building. Coming back down 


the street an hour later he found that 
the building had been completed, and 
that the landlord was already evicting 
tenants for being behind with their 
rent. 








NAME O’HOWLS 





M. D. CURE 
ton, W. Va. 

Mrs. KITTY SPEAKES lives at Pleas- 
anton, Kans. 

Rev. H. W. GOODPASTER is a 
Christian minister at Archer City, Tex. 

Another Rev. A. LORD preaches at 
Meriden, Conn. 

Kids in the Fond du Lac (Wis.) high 
school behave themselves when their 
teacher WAVA FINGER does that. 

R. J. CRUM runs a bakery at Titus- 
ville, Fla. 

Cpl. COATS and Pvts. VEST and 
PENTZ all served in the 42nd Com- 
pany, LU. S. Marine Corps, at the same 
iime. 

Dr. MUIR is Grand 
cucessful cat doctor. 


is a physician at Wes- 


{apids’ most 


il. ARD and W. ARE run a HARD- 
WARE store at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Add marriages: W. ROSE and D. 
BUSH at Springville, Pa. 

“IT’S AN ILL WIND, ETC.” 

That California earthquake did one 
woman a lot of good. Mrs. Lillian 
Jackson, a 40-year-old Portland, Ore., 
widow, had been paralytic for some 


time. Her hands and lower limbs were 
paralyzed. At the time of the quake 
she was in Long Beach. The shock 
threw her from her chair with such 
force that it restored the use of her 
hands and legs. She succeeded in 
fleeing the damaged residence and 
when found she was walking along 
the beach without the aid of crutches 


or even a cane. Last reports had her 


still able to walk without aid. 
eo =e - 
“T heard there was a slight earth- 
quake on the Pacific Coast.” 
“I don’t see how that can be. The 


of Nations guarantees terri- 
integrity.” 


League 
torial 
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DEAFN ESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 








in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 





booklet and sworn statement of pRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf 


A. 0. LEONARD. inc., Suite 902. 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


Grew Hair One Inch 


Andrews Franklin, 

“I used 2 bottles of ron a Oil and succeeded 

in growing hair one inch long on my bald spots."’ 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, 

used by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose 

dandruff and scalp itch. 60c a bottle. Economy size 

$1 At all druggists. FREE booklet, ‘‘Truth Abou 

the Hair’’—write 
National Remedy Co., Dept P. 56 W. 45th St., N. ¥ 
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QUESTION BOX 


What is scrip? 


Scrip literally means a writing. As 
commonly heard during the bank 
crisis, it means a document used as a 
medium of exchange in place of 
money. It might take almost any form 
and might be issued by the federal, 
state, or smaller subdivision of the 
government, or by a bank, chamber of 
commerce, a mining company or even 
by an individual himself. The value 
of the scrip would be equal only to the 
confidence which the users placed in 
promises of redemption. Scrip, as 
used recently, has been issued by 
cities, counties, chambers of com- 
merce, and other business organiza- 
tions, and has circulated at approxi- 
mately face value. The only difference 
between scrip and legal paper money 
is that the federal government is be- 
hind the promise to pay printed on 
currency, but is not with scrip. 


What is the gold standard? 

The gold standard refers to the 
policy of a government to redeem its 
currency in gold on demand at any 
time. 





How much does it cost a ship to pass 
through the Panama Canal? 


The canal tolls are levied on net 
tonnage and averaged 87.6 cents a ton 
in 1931-32. The total number of com- 
mercial ships making the transit dur- 
ing 1932 was 4,506, and the revenue 
collected amounted to $20,707,377 on 
all ships. U. S. Government vessels 
and launches under 20 tons do not pay, 
but the tolls otherwise are the same 
no matter what the nationality of the 
ship. 


What does “Sino” mean? 

Sino is derived from “Sinae,” the 
Latin word for Chinese. The Sino- 
Japanese war means the Chinese- 
Japanese war. Sino is frequently used 
as the combining form in speaking of 
the Chinese, since it is more easily 
pronounced in connection with an- 
other word than Chinese would be. 


What is the Golden Horn? 


The Golden Horn is the name given 
the inlet to the Bosporus which forms 
the magnificent harbor of Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. 


What is a seismograph? 

A seismograph is a device to register 
the shocks and undulatory motions of 
earthquakes. The essential feature of 
such an apparatus is that some point 
within it shall remain relatively mo- 
tionless in spite of the earth’s move- 
ments during a quake. The instru- 
ments in use all employ the pen- 
dulum principle to obtain this steady 
point. To the pendulum is affixed a 
stylus, which marks on the smoked 
surface of a revolving drum or ribbon 
of paper which passes beneath it. 

The drum is connected solidly with 
the earth, and is usually marked off 
in minutes by a clock so that the time 


One type of seismograph used to “ photo. 
graph” earth tremors. 


of a recorded quake may be known. 
During a quake the drum vibrates 
with the earth’s mass, and the mo- 
tionless stylus makes marks upon it. 
The method can be illustrated by hold- 
a pencil on a table without resting the 
arm, and having someone shake the 
table. There are several variations 
of the method of recording, but the 
principle remains the same. 

An up-to-date seismograph not only 
registers a quake at its own locality, 
but will pick up the vibrations from 
thousands of miles away, and will in- 
dicate their general direction and dis- 
tance. During the recent earthquake 
in California the West Bromwich ob- 
servatory at London, England, receiv- 
ed telegraphic reports of the quake be- 
fore the vibrations passed through the 
arth to be picked by the seismograph 
there. The telegraph beat the instru- 
ment by six minutes, which shows 
that it took an appreciable length of 
time for the quake vibrations to pass 
through the earth that 6,000 miles. 


What metal is the lightest, toughest 
and hardest? 


Lithium is the lightest metal. The 
hardest metal is chromium and the 
toughest tungsten. For a combination 
of these qualities in one metal which 
may be produced in commercial quan- 
tities, duralumin seems to have filled 
the need of the aviation industry. 
Duralumin consists of 95.5 parts alu- 
minum, 3 parts copper, 1 part man- 
ganese, and .5 part of magnesium. 
Having the lightness of aluminum, this 
alloy has the hardness and strength of 
soft steel as well. 


Who wrote “Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands 
mourn’? 

This passage appears in the poem 
written by Robert Burns entitled “Man 
Was Made to Mourn.” 


What is horse power? 


Horse power is an arbitrary unit for 
measuring mechanical energy, and 
one horse power is equal to the power 
it would take to lift 33,000 pounds one 
foot in one minute. Indicated horse- 
power is the power derived inside a 
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cylinder of an engine as calculat 
from the various known factors, wh 
brake horse power is the actual pow 
delivered by an engine or motor. 

By practical test it was found t! 
the average horse could work « 
stantly at an average rate of 22) 
foot pounds per minute, and this \ 
increased one half when arbitra: 
made a unit of measurement. 

How many women in the Unit 
States are employed? 


In 1920, the year the 19th Ame 
ment was ratified, 8,549,500 won 
were employed, or 20.5 per cent of 
persons gainfully employed in | 
United States. In 1930 10,752,000 w: 
employed, which was a total of 22 | 
cent of all persons gainfully empl. 
ed. The number of women gainfu 
employed has increased only six | 
cent in the past 50 years. 


Why is a 10 cent piece called a dime? 


The word is derived from the Lat 
decima, meaning tenth, through |! 
old French “disme,” which mea 
tithe, and the modern French “dime” 
having the same meaning. The wo 
has been in the English language « 
long time, and has always meant 
tenth part. A dime, of course, is now 
the tenth part of a dollar. 


How many nations are there in the 
world? 

There are 64 separate nations in the 
world, but at least 21 of them are in 
dependent mostly as a matter of cour- 
tesy, and do not have as much ri 
independence as Canada or Australi. 
which are technically parts of thi 
British Empire. Only 17 countries ar 
of any military importance, while but 
seven are in the category of world 
powers. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


INDIANA 
Nickname—“Hoosier.” 
Motto—None. 

State Flower—Tulip tree blosso 

Area—36,354 sq. mi. (37th in rank) 

Population (1930)—3,238,503 (88.7 to 
sq. mi.; 5.9 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.9 per 
cent; foreign-born white, 10.1. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $9,910,000,0\" 
($3,082 per capita). 

Settled—1733. 

Entered Union—1816. 

Capital—Indianapolis (Pop. 364,16). 

Largest City—Indianapolis. 

Government—General assembly co 
sists of a senate of 50 members and 
house of representatives of 100 me! 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and 12 representatives. 

Governor—Paul V. McNutt (Dem.). 
Term 4 years; salary $8,000. 

Products—Steel, meats, glass, furn!- 
ture, corn, wheat, fruits, coal, pe- 
troleum etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 862,054 votes 
and Republicans 677,184.  Electora! 
vote—Democrat 14. 
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AVIATION | 


By returning to Washington from 
New York by air Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
came the first president’s wife ever to 
take an airplane trip. 

For the first time since 1928, Los 
Angeles will be the scene of the 1933 
National Air Races July 1 to 4, inclu- 
sive, the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion has announced. 

On her recent training flight to the 
Canal Zone the naval airship Akron 
surprised her officers by her excellent 
behavior and ease of handling under 
tropical weather conditions. 

Makers of passenger airplanes, the 
cabin type of course, have long sought 
a way to reduce the noise and vi- 
bration in their planes. Both noise 
and vibration have definite relations 
io air sickness. Then there is the 
little matter of conversation. In many 
of the planes now in operation it is 
impossible for the passengers to talk 
to fellow passengers without shouting. 





But better things are in store for 
users of the nation’s airways. Some 


of the new passenger planes soon to 
be put into service are said to be as 
quiet as Pullman cars on straight, level 
tracks. The vibration has also been 
greatly reduced by the use of new wall 


materials, windows, new ventilating 
systems, etc. 
In a recent radio broadcast Clar- 


ence D. Chamberlin, of transatlantic 
fame, said: “It is possible now to take 
off at an airport, climb up through 
fog and storms and then, without once 
seeing the ground, to fly hundreds of 
miles to your destination, come down 
without seeing the ground and make a 
perfectly safe and normal landing. 
That is made possible by radio.” 

Brazil has started work on a new 
airport expected to be one of the most 
complete in the world. It is being 
built on a small peninsula extending 
into the Rio de Janeiro bay and will 
cost about $500,000. A mooring mast 
and hangars for dirigibles will be in- 
cluded in the equipment. 

The Australian government is plan- 
ning an aerial medical service to en- 
able flying doctors to reach all parts 
of that vast continent. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, of Chicago, pre- 
dicts that airplanes will soon be travel- 
ing at 800 miles an hour or better. 

A new Department of Commerce 
order requires private pilots to have 
completed at least 50 hours of solo 
flying before carrying any passengers. 
The first license a would-be flyer gets 
now is a solo pilot’s license, given 
after 10 hours of solo flying. With 
this license he can fly solo or with an 
instructor as a passenger. After 50 
hours of solo flying the solo pilot is 
eligible for a private pilot’s license or 
a limited commercial pilot’s license. 
The holder of either of the latter can 
carry passengers, friends, relatives, 
ete. 

According to figures issued by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce passengers on American 


commercial air lines in 1932 increased 
by approximately 18,000, there being 
a total of more than 540,000 persons 
traveling by air during the year, as 
compared with 522,000 in 1931. 

Next month this country will be in- 
vaded by a squadron of 20 Italian sea- 
planes. Led by Gen. Italo Balbo, head 
of that country’s air force, they will 
fly in mass formation from Rome to 
Chicago for the World’s Fair. The 
schedule for the flight calls for them 
to leave Orbetello, 60 miles from Rome, 
at dawn on May 24. Their first hop 
will be to Amsterdam, a distance of 
700 miles. From Amsterdam they go 
to northern Scotland 750 miles away. 
Then comes the 875-mile hop from 
Scotland to Reykjavik, Iceland. The 
longest hop will be from Iceland to 


Sandwich Bay, Labrador, a distance 
of about 1,565 miles. A 700-mile hop 
to Seven Islands Bay, Quebec prov- 


ince, and a 500-mile flight to Mon- 
treal, Canada, will put them in strik- 
ing distance of Chicago. The last hop, 
from Montreal to the Windy City, will 
be 1,118 miles, making a total distance 
of 6,278 miles. 

Assistant Postmaster General W. W. 
Howes announces he plans to com- 
pletely reorganize the air mail service 
as a peacetime unit that will be of 
value in national defense. 

James Mattern, ocean flyer of San 
Angelo, Tex., announces he and Ben- 
nett Griffin, of Oklahoma City, will 
start their flight around the world in 
June or July. 

i ee oe 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Act 5, Scene 1. 
———ce 

Our idea of news would be the ab- 
sence of revolutions and wars in South 
America. 

>. 


CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 
The following is a list of the winners of the prize 


offered in The Pathfinder Word Building Contest, 
broadcast by radio, closing March ; 1933: First 
Alvin Graydon Wood, Altavista, Va., $525; second, 
Wm. Hoskins, Alexandria, Minn., $100; third, Mrs 
A. Gray Gilmer, Oklahoma City, Okla., $50; fourth, 
Mrs. Julia Denton, Maryville, Tenn., $25 fifth, 
Rena Duncan, Sullivan, Il $1; sixth, Mrs. C. I 
Magee, Battle Creek, Mich., $1; seventh, Bettie 
Lindsay, Kansas City, Mo., $1; eighth, Laura V 
Landers, Catawba Sanatorium, Va., $1; ninth, Chris 
Christiansen, Cadillac, Mich., $1; 10th, Mrs. Isaac 
S. Rife, Newville, Pa., $1; llth, Mrs. Earl C. Moore, 
Houston, Tex., $1; 12th, J. A. Rothleutner, Kilgore 
Nebr., $1; 13th, Mrs. H. H. Thornton, Groveton, 
Tex., $1; 14th, J. W. Hillsman, Altavista, Va., $1; 
15th, Mildred Peacock, Charleston, S. C., $1; 16th 
Leo Coen, Chicago, Ill., $1; 17th, J. R. Paylor. 
Lamar, Ark., $1; 18th, Stanislaus Ksycki, East St 


Louis, Ill., $1; 19th, Mrs. Lois E. NesSmith, Heald- 
ton, Okla., $1; 20th, Mrs. E. R. Meekins, Trinity 
Tex., $1; 2ist, Mrs. Harry F. Bell, Catawba Sana- 
torium, Va., $1; 22nd, Sarah E. Dickerson, Houston, 
Tex., $1; 23rd, Mrs. V. E. Humphries, Nashville, 
Tenn., $1; 24th, Mrs. Anna E. Wood, Lynch Station, 
Va., $1; 25th, O. L. Leach, Clinton, Iowa, $1; 26th, 


Pauline Hickman, Woodburn, Ky., $1; 27th, Mrs. Sam 
Lyons, Charter Oak, Iowa, $1; 28th, Irene E. Peter- 
son, Garfield, Minn., $1; 29th, Louise Wilson, Kings- 
wood, Ky., $1; 30th, Dell J. Evans, McGehee, Ark 
$1; 31st, Mrs. Carl Laughridge, Rutherfordton, N. C., 
$1; 32nd, Howard Freedman, Alliance, Ohio, $1; 33rd, 
Bryce Ballinger, Miami, Okla., $1; 34th, Janie L 


Reynolds, Catawba Sanatorium, Va., $1; 35th, W. C 
Sutherland, Thunder Hawk, S. D., $1; 36th, Wil- 
helmine Franke, Fontanelle, Nebr., $1; 37th, Mrs 
Geo. C. Pflug, Hastings, Nebr., $1: 38th, Mrs. C. J 
Harvey, Brooks, Iowa, $1; 39th, J. Hollis Morrison, 
Denver, Colo., $1; 40th, Mrs. B. C. Pflug, Exeter, 
Nebr., $1; 4lst, Mrs. Mary L. Dill, New Orleans, La 


$1; 42nd, Fannie M. Vayhinger, 
43rd, L. D. Owen, Little Rock, Ark., $1; 44th, Mrs. 
E. L. Fast, Los Angeles, Calff., $1 and Mrs. Martin 
Ohnstad, Wibaux, Mont., $1; 45th, John B. Poteet, 
Dallas, Tex., $1; 46th, Verna M. Borlie, Red Wing, 
Minn., $1 and Mrs. Frederick N. Burr, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $1; 47th, Ada Dole, Delaware, Ind., $1; 48th, 
Mrs. Chas. P. Mitchell, Portland, Maine, $1: 49th, 
Ralph Shelton, Benton, Ill., $1; 50th, Irene Day, 
Arthur, Ill., $1; 5ist, Mrs. F. T. Speece, Urbana, 
Ohio, $1; 52nd, Mrs. M. M. Myers, Lima, Ohio, $1: 
53rd, Anna E. Johnson, Youngstown, Ohio, $1: 54th, 
Mrs. Howard DuPuy. Dallas. Tex., $1. 


Delaware, Ind., $1; 





HELP KIDNEYS 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


You have four million tiny 
in your kidneys which may be 
using drastic, irritating drugs. 
poorly functioning kidneys or 
you suffer 
Nervousness, 
Acidity, 


tubes or filters 
endangered b 
Be careful. If 
Bladder mak¢ 
from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, 
Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, 
Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lum 
bago or Loss of Vitality, don’t Waste a minuté 
Try the Doctor's prescription called Cyste, 
(pronounced = Siss-tex Formula in every 
package. Starts work in 15 minutes, Soothes 
and tones raw, irritated tissues. It is helping 
millions of sufferers and is guaranteed to fix 
you up to your satisfaction or money back 
package Cvystex is only 


on return of empty 
all druggists 










na LUDDY AT iT HOME 


voc at 
Be independent. 
$10,000 —4t y. We guide yoo 
= by step -- furnish all text mea- 
yy including fourteen- volame 
w Library Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred Low cost, easy terms. Get 
: © valuable 64-page ““Law Guide"* 
“Bvidence’’ b books free. Send for them NOW, 


JAW: LaSalle Extension University, sity, Dept. 43 4393-1, Chiceg Chicage 


HRPOSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 
coming soon. $1100-$2500 year. Men—women 21-65 


Full particulars free. Write today. 

Franklin n institute, | Dept, 3 196, Rochester, N. Y. 
A new pro- 
feesion. not 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to: many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 

agency or soliciting. Established 189. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Become a Foot Correctionist ‘2. 
edicainor 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 


Government — act anter civil = a 
tce. Complete list 54 


Cannon's, 3510 16th St., N. W. - Weshingten, D C 


ONEY FOR YQIJ 


ee F238 


YOU can earn 


money im spare time at 
home maki y a No selling or 
canvassin e instruct you, furnish com- 
ete outht = , y with work. 
ag to-day for free 
MENHENTET COMPANY Limited 
bing Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Do rattlesnakes lay eggs? 

How are the graves of Jewish soldiers marked? 

Is white a color? 

What causes wood to petrify? 

Why isn’t a typewriter keyboard arranged 
alphabetically’? 

Can all fish hear? 

What is white gold? 

Is quicksilver minted? 

Did the Scotch-Irish come from Ireland or 
Scotland? 

What are the seven seas? 

What is eminent domain? 

What is a merchant marine? 

What is fool's gold? 





Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 


Nir rere 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 


Vind cea “4 3 
Mia RNOWLEDEE INI cosksiee i, ti, eau 
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i HI like most folks, have 
il kia x you often wished for a con- 
mn a 7 
i i 
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venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
Positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
Mia . ‘p iit Stimpson, editor of 
Wi AA HHH Mi it Ain ii i Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
u WAH Hi) tion Box, wrote ‘Nuggets 
of Knowledge.’’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search. condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge” will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
vour Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 


— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~ =—- = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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How to Get Rid of 
the Misery from 


tomach 





Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet 


If you, or any of your family, are suffering 
from indigestion, heartburn, gastric pains, 
hyper-acidity or uleers; if you have head- 


aches or can’t sleep at night due to Stomach 
Trouble—do this at once. Mail the coupon 
below for “Willard’s Message of Relief’’—a 
wonderful booklet which has shown thousands 
of stomach sufferers the way to positive re- 


lief. Don’t send a penny. Simply mail the 
coupon and get this booklet FREE. 
Send No Money . . . Mail Coupon 


gerersceesscsesscsosssscesessossonssoonsssooosooseets 


3 Willard Tablet Co., Dept. P. F. 


: 
$215 W. Randolph ‘st., Chicago, Ill. s 
a Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation send me s 
syour booklet ‘‘Willard’s Message o Relief.”’ s 
- + 
SNAME .ncccccccccccccccscosvccccvcccccccesecceeeres s 
7. ~ 
ie... rate p aneanebaestees + 4 
ss 7 
. ad 
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~ HOW TO MAKE 
SKIN BEAUTIFUL 


This clean ointment—a marvelous blend 
of two wonderful skin remedies, Menthol 
and Flowers of Sulphur—is the BETTER, 
FASTER WAY to get rid of pimples, itch, 
rash and all sorts of skin blemishes. Use 
a little of it tonight and skin will look bet- 
ter by morning. Soon it will be clear and 
beautiful. Ask your druggist for a small jar of 


Rowles Mentho Sulphur 
ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x 10 inches 
or or smatior t desired. 
eo peice ay full length 
or te form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet ‘animals, etc., 
or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe 
return < photo 


guarant 


SEND NO MONEY 2° a at ie * 


‘any size) and within a week you will receive 
your beautiful a pean guaran- 
teed fadeless. plus postage— 
or send 49c with A - —y— and Cw 
Big 16x20-inch 
ray postage or send 
\ig amazing offer now. Send your 
STANDARD ART S STUDIOS 
90s West Lake Street, Dept. 923-p, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RUBBER GOODS w:cr\r pn ery 


mailed is lain wrapper, 
postp by us. Write 
for mail order catalog, saving 50e. 
Post Office Box 91, Dept, T, 











Hamilton, Ontario 


LEADING $ 


MAGAZINES 
ONL Y —— 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
[ ] Better Homes & Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gardens, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. |, Women s World, 2 yrs. 
Hollywood Movie Mag., [X] The Pathfinder 
magazines of your cheice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Delineator, 1 yr. Opportunity, 1 yr. 
You actually save $2.00. aha an X before the three 













SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 1 GSO 
Better Homes & Gardens e 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATIIFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















HOME 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHOP SUEY 


You don’t have to go to a Chinese 
restaurant to get chop suey. Home- 
made chop suey is highly recommend- 
ed by extension specialists of the State 
College of Washington for three rea- 
sons. It can be made in large enough 
quantities for several servings, is al- 
most a meal in itself, and improves 
with each successive cooking. The fol- 
lowing chop suey recipe has been 
tested by the home economics depart- 
ment at Cornell university and is 
given the approval of Luella Farmer, 
the eminent household specialist: 

Ingredients —two pounds of lean 
pork cut in cubes, one tablespoon of 
fat, two cups of chopped celery, two 
cups of sliced onions, two teaspoons 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoon of pepper, 
and one-half cup of rice (uncooked). 

Brown the pork in the fat. Add the 
celery, onions, one teaspoon of salt, 
pepper and one-half cup of water, and 
simmer until the pork and vegetables 
are tender. If desired, thicken the 
mixture with one tablespoon of flour 
mixed with enough water to make a 
paste about three minutes before re- 
moving it from the fire. Boil the rice 
for about 20 minutes, or until tender, 
in two quarts of water, to which one 
teaspoon of salt has been added. Drain 
the rice and serve it hot with meat 
and vegetables. 

When a cabbage 
whole wheat bread 
sauce, gingerbread, 
children are 
suey, you have a 
satisfying meal. 


HOW TO TELL A GOOD LAYER 


The shape of a hen’s body or head, 
says the Department of Agriculture, 





or lettuce salad, 
and butter, apple 
and milk for the 
served with the chop 
well-balanced and 


bears no relation to her egg-laying 
ability. The only early guides in 
selecting good laying hens are: 


Earliness of maturity, indicated by 
laying first egg before reaching age 
of 200 days. Absence of broodiness. 


Rate and persistence of production, 
indicated by laying in August and 
September at the end of the first lay- 


ing year. 

To develop good layers, the experts 
advise, only eggs of good layers should 
be hatched. 


CLOTHES CLINICS POPULAR 


From all sections of the country 
home demonstration agents report 
unusual interest in “clothes clinics”’— 
meetings where the members of the 
home demonstration clubs can bring 
their old-style dresses, coats, and dis- 
carded garments, if they are made of 
materials good enough to give further 
service. Patterns and sketches are 
provided to suggest adaptations of 
prevailing fashions, or how children’s 
garments can be made from old trous- 
ers and suits. 

The agents also show the women 
how to clean, shrink and dye their 
old material, and what to do to length- 


The Pathfind:~ 


en dresses by adding yokes at { 
shoulders or hips, inserting belts, 
using false hems; how to combine « 

trasting materials and colors, per) 
from two garments to make one; h 
to freshen and re-style dresses 

means of new neck treatments 

sleeves, a changed waistline or ot! 
features, and what finishes to us: 
give a tailored look. Coat schools 

both adult and children’s coats h 
been very popular in a number 
States. 


KITCHEN FLOORS 


The kitchen is really the most 
portant room in a home for ther: 
where the food is prepared and 
most cases eaten, except when ¢ 
pany comes. Still, some folks 
spend all their money on finery for 
living room or parlor and let 
kitchen go. You don’t have to n 
your kitchen a parlor, but it should 
clean, comfortable, convenient 
practical. One of the important f{: 
tures of any kitchen is the floor. 

Linoleum is one of the best co. 
ings for the average kitchen floor, » 
vided it is properly laid and cared 
If that cannot be had or is not ¢ 
sired, an oiled, varnished or paint: 
floor will serve very well. Bef 
oiling a floor, it should of course 
thoroughly cleaned. Apply the « 
preferably linseed oil, while hot. A! 
the oil is dry a coat of wax will hi 
protect the surface. Varnished flo: 
are all right, but varnish soon wears 
off and has to be renewed frequent 
If the floor is of soft wood paint 
make an excellent finish. Mats plac 
where there is the most wear 
make it last longer. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Some mountaineers living in th 
Blue Ridge mountains 100 miles from 
Washington had never seen an Amer- 
ican flag until 1928. 

The various convict industries 
Sing Sing prison in New York pulled 
through the fiscal year 1931-32 with a 
net profit of more than $258,500, wh 
many concerns on the “outside” w« 
in the red, or out. 

Francis A. Bishop, 92-year-old Ci 
war veteran, is the oldest living hold 
of the Congressional medal of hon 

A second bullet was found betwe: 
the late Mayor Anton Cermak’s n¢ 
and his shirt collar—but there was 
hole in the collar and the skin on ! 
neck was not broken. Apparently tlie 
bullet had dropped down his neck 
after hitting one of the other victims 

The U. S. Patent Office recently is 
sued patent No. 1,900,000. 

———— 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Better it is to be of an humble spir!t 
with the lowly, than to divide the spoil 
with the proud.—Proverbs 16:19. 

————cqqq-— — 
How doth the busy anarchist 
Improve each shining minute? 
By raising hell until we tire 
And rise and throw him in it. 


——_————->- > ——__——— 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slog 
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WOMEN 


MAN IS THE “CLINGING VINE” 











You have often heard girls and 
vives referred to as the “clinging 
vine” type. That was years ago, how- 
ever, because most girls and wives 


today just aren’t that way. If we take 
the word of Mary Garden, opera star, 
for it—and most women will—man is 
the clinging vine, not women. Says 
Mary: “A woman who makes her own 
living can get along without marriage, 
but a man—never! He just has to be 
married. He needs to be taken care of.” 


FASHIONS GO FEMININE 


Mere man can take heart. He is not 
going to have his pants usurped by 
women. Styles for women have sud- 
denly reverted to feminine. The new 
fashions for spring and summer are 
really frilly with lots of fluffy ruffles, 
etc. They present a pleasing and 
striking contrast to the recent man- 
nish and boyish modes, 

Perhaps this sudden turn to things 
more feminine can be attributed to the 
criticism of the “gentlemanly §gar- 


Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 


FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
Gren’s Patterns. 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


ments” affected by the fair sex. More 
than likely, however, it is due to the 
return to common sense, which is one 
of the direct results of the depression. 
Spring styles for men are also more 
masculine. With the ladies dressing 
as ladies and the men as men—this 
shows that we are at least getting back 
to normalcy in some respects. 


COD LIVER OIL FOR BABIES 

Cod liver oil is not a medicine but a 
food. It acts as a food, and is consid- 
ered so important in the diet of grow- 
ing children that nutritionists urge its 
regular use, no matter how reduced 
the family income. Fifteen to 25 cents 
a week will provide small regular 
amounts of cod liver oil for each child 
under two years old—from two to four 
teaspoonfuls a day—says the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

If mothers in families whose food 
supply is low can somehow manage to 
save out this much money for cod liver 
oil their children will probably escape 
rickets and will be more able to resist 
infections, such as colds, flu, and the 
common children’s diseases. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

The housefly is less bothersome if 
colored instead of white tablecloths 
and dishes are used. 

You can add well-beaten egg white 
to whipped cream to increase the 
amount. 

An extra soap dish over the sink is 
just the place for your steel wool, pot 
scrubbers, etc. 

Oatmeal on a dampened cloth is ex- 
cellent for cleaning white paint. 

Tepid water to which a few drops 
of turpentine are added is splendid 
for washing china and glassware. 

Doughnuts come out best when the 
dough is as soft as it can be handled. 
If they crack when frying use less 
baking powder. 

Colored handkerchiefs should be 
soaked in cold salt water for a short 
time before they are washed. 

Crumpled artificial flowers and chif- 
fons may be freshened by holding over 
the steam of a kettle for a few 
minutes. 

ee 
WORDS ABOUT WOMEN 
This world is full of funny things, 
But funniest of all 
I've seen in all my wanderings, 
Is woman—short or tall. 


Dependable: io do that which 
She knows she shouldn’t do. 
Reliable: as teacher’s switch, 
To lash with tongue when blue. 


Trustworthy: tell her all you know, 
No need to tell the town. 
Gullible: that isn’t so, 
Deceit she'll quickly down. 


Lovable: Say, that’s the word: 
Describes them one and all; 
It’s funniest that I’m absurd 
Enough their faults to call. 
—Curtis Snelling, Claremore, Okla. 
2 
A woman will sometimes marry a 
man to reform him but a bank won’t 
employ a man with that object in view 
—especially after the present experi- 
ence. 











UGLY GOITRE 
“Goes in 4 Weeks” 
Avoid Dangerous Operation 


“Your four weeks home treatment ended my 
goitre.”—Mrs. J. M. Spencer, Attica, Ohio. 
“My doctor said operate. But by your 
treatment I ended my goitre in 1 month. 
That was 3 years ago. Goitre never re- 
turned.”—Mrs. W. A. Pease, Creston, B. C. 


End Goitre Quick at Home 


200,000 people have treated goitres at 
home this easy, harmless way. Many say 
goitres ended in 4 weeks even though other 
methods had failed. Big 44-page illustrated 
FREE BOOK by Battle Creek Goitre 
Specialist tells how to end goitre quick. 


FREE— Send No Mone 


— ame oe oe ow ee = 
Physicians Treatment and Advisory Co. 

95369 Sanborn Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me FREE book How to End Goltre Quick @ 


} at Home without Danger or Operation. i 
- ' 
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INNER POWER 


TO END ILL - HEALTH 
Worry . . . Unhappiness 


Amazing science of SWAMI YOGA- 
NANDA, India’s famous philosopher, 
has helped thousands of men and women 
gain health, happiness and success. 
Priceless secrets reveal simple methods 
anyone may yse to harness the dynamic 
forces of Inner Power. Attain prosperity through cosmic 
consciousness—banish fatigue—re-charge body energy— 
adjust stomach and abdominal troubles—remove fat or gain 
weight—increase lung capacity—prevent colds, headaches, 
rheurmatism—overcome nervousness—attain lasting youth— 
gain bubbling energy, radiant happiness and success. En- 
dorsed by Luther Burbank, Galli-Curci, Homer Samuels, 
Viadimir Rosing, Marie Carrera, E. de M. Baruch and others 
FREE BOOKLET—Swami Yogananda invites worthy stu- 
dents. A 64-page Free Booklet sent to those sincere in their 
desire for help. Address Swami Yogananda, Self Realization 
Fellowship, 3882San Rafael Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RELIEVES LEG TROUBLE 


Don’t suffer any longer. The LIEPE 
METHOD relieves and permanently bene- 
fits Varicose Ulcers, Enlarged and wollen 
Veins, Eczema, etc., while you walk. A spe- 
cial prescription for each case. 40 years of 
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FREE. Just send name and address. Write today. 

WOMEN send for FREE valualic 

i 

Products, Dept. 61-8. 227 W. North Ave., Chicago 
7 $450 
IX Magazines 


success! Praised and endorsed by thousands. 
LIEPE METHODS INSTITUTE 
booklet of our sanitary prod 
TAKE YOUR PICK 


FREE! fia PTRE' vise Asks At HOME” nee 
Bay A Dept. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. — 
MARRIED mechanical rubber good ‘Seeder 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 9 Country Home 
3 Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
4 Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
5 Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 
7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 


blank below 
The Magazines in this Club Must go 
_— — —ORDER BLANK—- —- - ~- =~ 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


[TPST4 75161718) 9111112] 13) 141 15 | 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


(continued from page 9) 


“If the Old Man’s satisfied, I suppose 
you can turn to,” growled Mr. Jolly. “Get 
your dunnage aboard, and [ll sign you on 
when you come back. Get a move on. We 
sail tonight.” 

As Gene ran down the gangway he en- 
countered the same man he had met on 
the dark companionway stairs. “Hullo, 
Gene! What’s struck you?” the man cried, 
scrutinizing Gene’s turned up coat collar, 
battered hat, and general air of dishevel- 
ment. 

“Struck me? Nothing,’ grinned Gene. 
“I wanted a job, and had to look the part, 
that’s all. Why? What have you been 
up to aboard here?” 

“Arranging the insurance on a shipload 
of silver. These old windjammers have 
no business meddling with such business; 
but if the shippers don’t mind taking 
chances, and will pay the premium, we 
insurance people can’t refuse to deal. But 
you’re not serious, Gene? You don’t mean 
to tell me you’re making a Cape Horn pas- 
sage in this old Ark? What’ll the old gen- 
tleman say to that?” 

“Dad won’t say a thing, Mr. Gunter. We 
fell out this morning. I believe he thinks 
a sea voyage will do me good. He told me 
to take a jump off the dock.” Gene laugh- 
ed pleasantly. “He didn’t mean that, of 
course; but he’s very peeved at me just 
now because I can’t see my way to settle 
down in a moldy old office. Don’t get 
huffy. I know you’re in the same sort of 
office, and a very nice office too; but to me 
all offices are moldy. Perhaps a sniff of 
old Cape Stiff may modify my notions of 
moldiness. Anyhow, I’ve shipped. Don’t 
tell father, please, until the ship’s at sea.” 

“Headstrong, headstrong, and—” Mr. 
Gunter paused. He saw Gene halt, turn, 
and wave a glad hand at the ship. At the 
ship’s rail stood Judy Larking, waving a 
scrap of lawn, the spirit of impishness. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Gunter, and hurried 
away. 

Gene strode off to the sailortown dis- 
trict. There he was bound to find for the 
voyage the suitable outfit that his means 
would afford; also he was unlikely to en- 
counter in sailortown any of the people 
he wished most to avoid. He chuckled as 
he entered the busy lanes of waterside 
‘trade, and met with more bodily opposi- 
tion in the traverse of a street than his 
normal life would bring him in a year. 

Once or twice he almost met men he 
knew; he dodged them with the aiacrity 
of a debtor owing much money, though 
in fact Gene Selwyn owed no man a penny. 
He ducked inside a dingy shop hung all 
over the front with oilskins as a portly 
individual in a wool broker’s overall ncar- 
ly collided with him; he leaned against 
the counter breathing hard. 

“Vat y’ want, sailor?” purred the shop- 
keeper greasily. “I got nize noo suits, 
may I die; vot vas made for der Brince 
0’ Vales ven he come here larst year, only 
he proke ’is leg—” 

“Suit of dungarees, oilskins, boots, and 
a knife!” Gene broke in sharply. “Do I 
look like a homeward bounder? I’m going 
to sea, Uncle.” 

“You got money?” demanded “Uncle,” 
suspiciously. It was a rare outward bound 
sailor who had cash for clothes. Gene 
planked down some coins. 

“Get a move on. Two suits dungaree, 
suit of oilies, pair of knee boots, sheath 
knife, and a sea bag. Oh, and a pair of 
blankets, and no dog’s wool either.” 

“Just the suit to fit yer, capting,” mut- 
tered Uncle, dragging out the things Gene 








This Texas steer just horned his way into 

the news. He is Bill, the Lone Star State’s 

champion Longhorn. And are his horns 

long? They measure eight feet eight inches 

from tip to tip, and over 14 inches at the 

base. The cowboy in the saddle is Monte 
Beyer. 


ordered and mourning the loss of a sale 
of shoddy shore cloths. 

“Never mind the suit you made for the 
Prince of Wales,” grinned Gene. “I AM 
the Prince of Wales. Dungarees.” 

With his bag on his shoulder, Gene 
trudged down to the Godiva in the first 
dusk of evening. Work had ceased aboard 
the ship. Men were straggling down from 
the Last Chance pub where they had wiped 
out the very ultimate penny of their ad- 
vance. A lean, sinewy, lengthy fellow 
with a black patch over one eye foliowed 
Gene along the dock, and seemed to find 
some difficulty in holding a straight 
course. He brushed against Gene, peril- 
ously near the edge, and the sea bag al- 
most went overboard. 

“Hold up, shipmate,” warned Gene, good 
humoredly. “Don’t want to get wet before 
I get to sea.” 

“Why don’t y’ keep y’r eyes open?” 
growled the lean onetruculently. He 
stumbled, grabbed Gene’s arm, and the 
sea bag fell to the planks. Gene stepped 
aside alertly, and in an instant the feilow 
pitched sideways with amazing impetus 
for a stumbling man and tumbled with a 
very sober yell into the water. 

It was near the Godiva’s bows; and al- 
though a moment before no sign of life 
had appeared aboard the ship, the instant 
the man struck the water the second mate 
was clambering out upon the bowsprit 
with a coil of line, and the end of the rope 
was afloat almost before Gene, who imme- 
diately plunged in, had reached the man. 
Gene grabbed the line with one hand and 
twisted it about his wrist, seizing the 
startled and sputtering fellow with the 
other. 

The lean man was amazingly sober when 
they regained the wharf; he ignored 
Gene’s offers of further assistance, and 
squelched up the gangway with the sec- 
ond mate cursing him freely. Gene 
shrugged and picked up his bag, slopping 
along after them; he could smile at the 
fellow’s crude offensiveness, but the sec- 
ond mate’s virulent abuse of a man who a 
moment before looked like drowning puz- 
zled him. 

At the head of the gangway the lean 
fellow turned and started to speak for 
himself in no hesitant voice. Gene avoid- 
ed the noisy pair, seeking the forecastle to 
deposit his bag; then the row ceased ab- 
ruptly, and he turned again. Judy Larking 
had appeared on the scene, and her appear- 
ance acted like oil on rough water. 

“Go for’ard, bosun, and shift into dry 


> 


gear. I want the hands turned to in 15 
minutes,” the second mate snapped at 
last. 


Gene caught Judy’s eye fixed on him, 
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and she was bubbling with amusem: 
Mr. Jolly emerged from the compani 
way. 

“You new-chum, come aft and sign 
It took you long enough to get 
dunnage. Shake a leg,” he sang out i: 
petulant tone. Gene set his bag down 
the hatch and went up the poop ladd 
As he passed Judy, she whispered te hi 
“I saw you dump that bosun! Serves h 
right. I hate him. But watch him. 
tried to heave you overboard! I saw j 

“Come on, my son!” growled Mr. Jo! 
Gene followed him below. Captain Lar 
ing sat at the table, finishing his pay: 
Mr. Rupert stood in the pantry doorw 
speaking in low tones to the steward. | 
picked up his hat and left as the ma 
produced the articles and laid them bef: 
the captain. 

“Want them read?” grunted Larki: 
without looking up. Gene hastily assur 
him that he knew every word of the: 
and picked up the pen to sign before a: 
accident could happen. He was more d 
termined than ever to make this voyag 
now, and perhaps Captain Larking mig! 
ask for discharges or something. Mr. Jo! 
pointed to the place with his forefinge: 
and Gene scrawled his signature like t! 
shakiest of sailors. To avoid question 
since these people did business with h 
father, he put down only his first a: 
middle names, Gene Stratton. 

“Shift into some work gear, my lad, a1 
let’s see how smart you can get on deck 
Mr. Jolly told him, and shoved him fro 
the presence. 

“Pll save you a lump of duff on Su: 
days, poor man. The food’s terribl 
murmured Judy as he passed her. H 
knew she was laughing at him; but wh: 
he would have answered her she hurried 
ran aft and leaned on the taffrail abat 
the wheel, gazing into the muddy wat: 

Perhaps in other circumstances Gen 
Selwyn might have wondered more seri 
ously at Judy Larking’s palpable inter« 
in him. He liked to feel that any brig! 
young creature of the softer sex foun 
him interesting; but it was not quite 
clear why this particular bright you 
creature should make a set at him. 


(To Be Continued) 
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ANOTHER CASE OF HOARDING 

“What are your 
situation?” 

“I haven’t very many, and what 
have I am keeping to myself.” 

a ie_acdaec EE 
Archaeologists now claim that 
-arthquake caused the walls of Jericl 
to fall down, not the loud blast « 

a ram’s horn. 


ideas about t! 





Latest Fashions 


7848—A neat apron designed for small (34-3 
medium (38-40), large (42-44) and extra large (46-4 
bust measure. A medium design requires 24, yard 
of 35 inch material. To finish with binding requir 
624 yards 142 inches wide. 

7850—An attractive frock designed for 34, 36, 3 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
made as in large view, and with skirt cut on 
lengthwise part of material, requires 3'4 yards of 
inch material, together with 7, yard of contrastir 
material. If skirt is cut bias, the dress requires 3 
yards, together with 7, yard contrasting. 

7854—A pretty frock for graduation or dance dé 
signed for misses 14, 16, 18 and 20 years with c 
responding bust measure (3312, 35, 36'2 and 38) a! 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 14 year design re 
quires 314 yards of 39 inch material. 

7868—An adorable frock for wee maids, 1 to 5 year 
A 3 year design requires 1%4 yards of 35 inch ma 
terial. Without capelet, 1'4, yards. To trim as } 
lustrated, requires 1'2 yards of lace edging for tt! 
capelet and 2 yards for the skirt. The bow require 
1'g yards of ribbon. 

7838—Two piece suit designed for boys 4, 6 and 
years. A 6 year design requires 1', yards of 54 inc 
material. To line the coat, requires 1', yards of ° 
inch lining 
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‘OLUTION TO DIVISION PROBLEM 


No doubt in your efforts to solve 
he figure puzzle given last week you 
iried dividing the number 1,274,953,- 
80. This number can be divided by 
|} the numbers from 2 to 16 inclusive, 
vithout a remainder, but when you 
divide by 17 you have a remainder, so 
hat lets that arrangement out. How- 
ever, aS astonishing as it may seem, 
there are four possible arrangements 
of the figures which are divisible by 
all the numbers from 2 to 18 inclusive. 
fhey are: 2,438,195,760; 3,785,942,160; 
{,753,869,120; 4,876,391,520. 


DRAWN WITH ONE LINE 
Well, puzzle fans, here it is: 
drawn with one continuous line- 
the accompanying illustration. 
vill also notice 
that not one of the 
lines crosses any 
of the others; nor 








and 
-_see 


You 





have we retraced 
any of them. Make 
the outer circle 
first, then the cen- 
ter motif, the in- 
ner circle § and 
finally the zigzag Here’s How 


work between the 

circles. Or you can start at some other 
point if you desire, and make your 
own solution. The solution is given 
here just to give you an idea how it 
is done. But remember, do not cross 
or retrace any line. 


KNOWING YOUR WATCH FACE 

Here is a clever trick with a watch. 
It is old but as good as ever. Place 
the watch on a table and ask a mem- 
ber of the audience to pick a number 
on it. Tell the chooser that you will 
point at random at various numbers 
on the face of the watch and he is to 
quietly count your strokes, counting 
the first stroke as one above the num- 
ber he chose. When he reaches 20 he 
is to say “stop” and you will be point- 
ng at the chosen number. 

For example, suppose the spectator 
secretly chooses the number eight, 
As you point at a number he says to 
himself “nine,” then “10” at the next, 
and so on. When he counts 20 he 
says “stop” and you are pointing to 
the number eight. 

The secret depends on a 
rule which always works out. 


simple 
The 


number chosen by the spectator 
makes no difference whatever. In 
pointing at the number, you point at 
any one of the first seven anywhere 
on the clock. On the eighth point, 
however, you point to 12, and continue 
to the left—11, 10, nine, ete. If this 
simple rule is always followed exact- 
ly you will always strike the specta- 
tor’s chosen number on his 20th count. 


STUNT WITH A QUARTER 

In the center of a strong piece of 
paper cut a round hole just the size 
of a one-cent piece in a square piece 
of paper. Then see if you—or your 
friends—can make a quarter pass 
through the hole without tearing the 
paper. You can throw your hands up 
after a few trials and say it cannot be 
done. But it can and here’s how: 

The piece of paper used should be 
at least six inches square. The whole 
just the size of a penny should be in 
the center of the piece of paper. Once 
vou have the hole neatly cut fold the 
paper exactly across the center of the 
hole. Then put the quarter in between 
the folds of the paper and let it rest 
over the hole with its lower edge pro- 
jecting through it. Now lift the ends 
of the paper upward and work them 
up and down several times This 
elongates the hole so that the coin 
finally drops through without tearing 
the paper or making the hole any 
larger. 








BRAIN TEASER 


The Science Department of the West 
Philadelphia high school proposed 
this week’s cranium tickler. As far 
as we have been able to ascertain, say 
the contributors, it has never appear- 
ed in print before. The very interest- 
ing problem is this: In how many 
ways can a dollar be changed? After 
you have figured that out, it is still just 
as interesting to find out how many 
times it can be changed without pen- 
nies; without nickels: without dimes 
without quarters; without half-dollars, 
Answer will be given next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—A is 18 and 

B 24 years old. 
PLE ESE ee 

U. S. S. San Francisco, referred to 
as our “pocket battleship,” a new 
10,000-ton cruiser, launched at Mare 
Island, Cal., carries nine 8-inch guns, 
eight 5-inch anti-aircraft guns and 
four fighting planes and catapults for 
launching the planes. 


Although not generally understood by most people, Colitis (Inflamma- 


tion of the Colon or Large Intestine) 


is one of our most common ail- 


ments. Thousands who suffer from Constipation, Diarrhoea, Gas, Bloating, 


Belching, Stomach Troubles, 


Excess Acidity, Nervousness, Poor Digestion, 


Biliousness or General Sluggishness, really have Colitis without knowing it. 
Fortunately, a biochemist now offers a treatment, KOLOKAY, in powder form for stomach and 
colon disorders; free from harmful drugs; pleasant to take. Safe for children. Removes colon 


poisons; heals stomach and intestinal walls; 


restores normal vigor to bowel so that cathartics 


and enemas are not needed. KOLOKAY has given such splendid results that we want all suf- 
ferers to try it FREE. Write for a generous treatment and illustrated booklet without cost or 
obligation. Do this today—K-O-KOL COMPANY, Dept. 866,Station “A,” Glendale, California 
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NEW VIGOR 


Weight and Red Blood 


4 TIMES FASTER! 


—or trial costs nothing 
Doctors have always rec 
ommended Iron as a quick 
way to renew pep, energ) 
and vitality by rebuilding 
the red blood cells Now 
comes a_ startling medica! 
discovery—by adding pow 
dered COPPER crystals t 
the already potent Ire 
Tonic you raise its powe 
immensely—just as you get 
tremendous power by af 
plying a spark to gasoline 
Weak, thin, blood—tired 
frayed nerves — exhausted 
weary bodies and vital o1 
gans are refreshed and re 
vitalized as never before 
Hospital reports say: ‘‘Red 
blood cells increased 25 
in 3 weeks’’—‘‘No case fai)- 
ed to respond” and ‘Far 
superior to food iron.’’ Red 


Bleod Cells are complete 

ly renewed in only 6 weeks 

Start today to make your |! 

richer in Iron, in powert 

your rundown system, put f 

kinny limt and color in 

cheeks; to strengthen tired 

and weak organ inci to get 1 

weakness, } eadaches, ne 
ness, sleeplessness, chronic fatigue and other danger sig 


weak, thin bleod—Ask for famous prescription 


Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Pills 


4 Times Faster Through New Discovery 

zed to refund money if you ar 
a bottle, or send $1 

n Package. Contains more ! 


Every drugzist is author 
pleased with benefits— Onl 
maker for Special Comt - ic 
than $100.00 worth of fo 


Dr. D. JAYNE & SON, 2 Vine St., Phila., Pa., Dept. B-198 
a for 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has just been 

invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, weod- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
your name today—also ask for full particulars on 
how you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make up to $90 a week. Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 834 Bar St, AKRON, OHIO 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


~Every Deaf PersonKnowsThat 
Googe Way made himeelf bear, after being 
or 25 years, with Artificial Bar Drume--bis 


el pad nisht. He wore them 


PH" pena pDoises and ringing ears. 





are invisible « per- 


fectly f Noone sees 
w for true story, 
*“*How I Got and eds 
y Hear’’. Also booklet a 
on ss. Address Artificial Ear Drum 


GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
724 Hofmann Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Squabs Pay—F REE Book 


Make money raising PR Royal WK Squabs, cream of -altry, 
get double chicken prices. Steady income. Raised’. 4 weeks 

d 4 cts. stamps postage for new free 68-p book, how breed 
and sell; good work which never fails: 33d year. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAS CO., 715 HS., Metron CO., 715 4 St., Melrose, Mass 


LOW PRICES 


Such wnusually low prices cannot be guaranteed for 
any length of time and are not apt to be made 
again. Just note the really worthwhile savings th: 
can be vours if you order NOW 


CLUB NO. 546 
McCall's Mag. 
Silver Sereen 
Delineator 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 





CLUB NO. 543 


Pictorial Review $ 
$ 0 Household Mag. 
Silver Screen 
Save $1.75 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 720 


706 Illus. Mechanics 5940 


American Boy 
Save $1.60 





CLUB NO. 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 
$ Good Stories 
The ieee sara ae 
LUB NO. 722 
Save $1.15 Cc berintion Meraid $ 50 


— on McCall's Mag 
: CLUB NO. 716 Weman’'s Worid 
Pictorial Review 


A The reer Save $2.00 
Woman's World 
Household Mag. 


$900). cus x0 72 
Open Road (Boys) Redbesk, Mag. $950 


> McCall's Mag. 
The Pathfinder Save $2. -00 The Pathfinder 





Pe a Save $1.00 
CLUB NO. 725 
$ Modern Mechanics & 
. : : Inventions 
Good Stories 290 Pictorial Review $ 00 
Illust. Mechanies Household Mag 
The Pathfinder Save $1.60 | pne Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Magazines in above clubs must all go to one address 


Cut out and mail this advertisement with your name, 
address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER 


CLUB NO. 717 


Popular Mechanics 
Woman's World 


WASHINGTON D C 








*“‘A man may know MORE than is contained 
in this book: he dare not know less.’’ 


SEX KNOWLEDGE 
FOR MEN 


with a Program of Sex Education 
for Boys by Dr. Wm. J. Robinson 


Here is a valuable book that all men 
and boys need to know real facts 
about themselves. Brimful of vi- 
tally important knowledge. Covers 
, every field of sex instruction. 
Contains 256 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated, handsomely 
bound. Regular price $2.50. 
Special price only $1.00. 
Order at once. 


Eugenics Pub. Co., 319 E 
34th St., Dept. SK-10, N. Y. ©. 





* $8,000 in nuggets!’’ Prospecting--how, 
where: read PAN GOLD, 50¢; HAND 
METHODS, 50c. $5.00 builds own dry 
wash machine--blueprint, 35c. Print of 
wet wash machine, 35c: of long tom, 


rocker, sluice box, 15c each, State maps with placers marked 25c 
each. Or everything above in one illustrated volume, $1.65. 


GOLDEN EAGLE CO., Dept. 505, CLOVIS, NEW MEX. 


s5etVARICOSE VEINS«s88 


A new scientific, internal treatment for the relief of varicose 
veins, varicose ulcers, relaxed conditions of the walls of veins 
and pain attending them. No operations or injections. You 
lose no time from your work. Verex tablets tend to end pain 
and reduce swelling,in the legs. Mailed prepaid $1.00 a bottle. 
Verex Medicine Co,, Box 64, Sta.U, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOSPITAL HELP WANTED 


NURSES, ATTENDANTS. and others desiring good goelsjons in 
hospitals, sanitariums, and institutions (anywhere U. 5., Canada) 
write Scharf Bureau, Dept. D-24, 145 W. 4Sth St., New York 


HERE IT eIS! 


Four of this season’s greatest values in magazine 
clubs are offered below at astonishingly low prices. 
Each magazine is for one full year and all must 
go to one address. The Bargain of the year. 


CLUB NO 536 CLUB NO. 539 








Poultry Tribune 
Mother’s Home Life 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Country Home $ 65 
Pictorial Review 
Country Home $450 a 1 





Delineator 


Silver Screen 
Hunting & Fishing 
The Pathfinder Save $1.60 
CLUB NO. 547 
7 Tilustrated Mechanics 
CLUB NO. 544 Good Stories 
Country Home Country Home 5 
Good Stories Household Mag. 
Poultry Tribune Breeder’s Gazette 
Breeder's Gazette Poultry Tribune 
The Pathfinder Save $1.05|The Pathfinder Save $1.55 
Send your name, address and remittance with the 
number of the club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 
If you want the most for your money, take thi 
Club—It will more than please you. 3 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 
Good Stories * 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 
offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 522 
McCall's Magazine Only 4 00 
ctorial Review 
The Pathfinder Le 
Address THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Pathfind«» 


Section of the Great Wall of China as it looked at the point where it is pierced by th: 
road through Chiumenkow Pass, near the city of Shanhaikwan, before the Jap 
anese shelled it. 


Great Wall of China 


China’s Great Wall, which has mark- 
ed her northern boundary for centu- 
ries, is now frequently in the news as 
the Japanese occupy its passes and 
drive the Chinese armies to the south. 
Constructed in 241 B. C. to keep out 
the barbaric invaders from the north, 
it is again, in fact, the northern limit 
of Chinese domination. 

While offering no great engineer- 
ing difficulties, the Great Wall is the 
most ambitious project ever attempted, 
and is said to be the only man-made 
structure that would be visible from 
Mars, should that planet’s supposed in- 
habitants have telescopes equal to 
ours, 

The wall winds in a general wester- 
ly direction for 1,500 miles, starting 
at Shanhaikwan on the Gulf of Liao- 
tung, and ending between Kan Chow 
and Suchow in the semi-desert regions 
of Kan-Su province, near the Mongo- 
lian border. 

A formidable barrier against the 
primitively armed Tatar invaders for 
centuries, it is of little avail against 
modern armies equipped with artil- 
lery and airplanes, except that it lim- 
its the movement of troops to the pass- 
es, or to breaches made in the wall. 

Considering the fact that no serious 
efforts have been made to keep the 
wall in repair for hundreds of years, 
it is in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. It is constructed of brick or 
granite, and is filled with earth and 
rubble to within a few feet of the top. 


ssedisnenentestestenteenasnsnepeniensieieneieaettiimes actin tare ti 
JAUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBINGA 
PATHFINDER IS = THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. C. 


the Original National 


News Weekly 


—Established 39 years— 
More than 


1,100,000 Copies 
Sold Each Week = Town 


NAME 


Please send The Pathfinder to the address given below— 
for which I inclose 


— $1 for | year 
— $2 for 3 years 


(52 weekly issues) 


(156 weekly issues) 


St. or R. F. D. 


This filling is tamped down to for: 
roadway, flanked by loop-holed pa: 
pets. Every few hundred yards wat 
towers are built into the wall. 

The project was not a single unc 
taking, but was built in local units a 
connected up over a long period 
years. It varies from 20 to 50 
high, with an average height of 22 
It is from 15 to 20 feet wide on 
and widens at the base in proporti: 
to the height. 

The Great Wall did not prevent | 
rasions of the Tatars and Mongo! 
who came around it, while the Ma 
chus made their invasion where tli 
Japanese are now driving, remaini 
to rule all of China from 1644 to 191! 

oo __—_ 


THAT’S WHAT WE WANT 


In the Pathfinder mail bag was 
letter from Mrs. William Loader, 
Chicago, which tells its own story: 

“Dear Pathfinder: If you have ti: 
to read this, it is a joke on mysel! 
Last year, when I subscribed for t! 
Pathfinder I was rather put out to fi 
that it was such a small paper. B 
my husband, after reading it, sai 
‘You better read this,’ and [ did. 
have not missed an issue since. \W‘ 
read so many things in it one nev 
sees in a newspaper that we find ou 
selves constantly looking forward 
ag 

ee 
TROUBLE WITH HIS RIB 

The mother had been telling lit! 
Bobbie the story of creation—how |! 
Lord made Eve out of one of Adan 
ribs. The child was greatly impress: 
with what he heard. 

A few days later Bobbie felt a pa 
in his side, and he began to ery dis 
mally. His mother asked him wh 
the matter was. Little Bobbie, betwe: 
sobs, whimpered: “I believe I’m goi 
to have a wife.” 

ee 

In efforts to keep state police fro 
its reservation the Tuscarora Tribe 
Canandaigua, N. Y., invokes the Pic! 
ering treaty between the United Stat 
and the Six Tribes of the Iroquois Co 
federacy, which was drawn up in 179! 
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OPPORTUNITIES 








Advertising is grt which brings producer 
greiyer ani worker e 
five tH nike der, this paper a 


ing 

-nanee to profit by this modern force. Have anything to sell, 

apt yf Deo you want jant help? Want ant a 

partaee ¢ Want a position 7 Want to eames money ? Want 
up @ nice 


business at home, through the mails? All you 
need go ital jetell 7 A, Ge & fewest words possible and broad- 
cast 60 
; words- -$8.40. 


tsement Cry for Fy! i 







Coun abbreviation, number, initial. 
COE eae type, First five words or ices, capital letters: bal- 
shoe, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






AGENTS 


Bia MONEY TAKING ORDERS, Shirts, Ties, Under- 
wear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Coveralls, Pants, 
uniforms, Playsuits. Outfit Free! Nimrod Co., Dept. 
146, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


ENTS! DISTRICT MANAGERS! 40% commis- 
a — hosiery, lingerie, shirts. ‘‘Puresilk’’ 


Outlet, 114 West 16th, New York. 


BABY CHICKS 


? a __ __\ __.__ eee 
CARTER’S CHAMPION PEDIGREE-SIRED, Heavy 
Laying and Standard Quality Chicks. Also sex- 
guaranteed chicks. 4 weeks guarantee to live. Blood- 
tested. Low Prices. Catalog Free. Carter’s Chickery, 
Dept. 200, Eldorado, Ill. 

HERE’S A BARGAIN! Blood Tested Chicks. Big, 
Strong, Livable. Electric-Hatched. Lowest Prices. 
Catalog Free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 202, Wells- 
ville. Missouri. 

BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 


AMAZING PROFITS growing mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Big demand. 10c brings complete 

information. United Mushroom Industries, Dept. 330, 

Oregon City, Oregon. 

36 PAGE BOOKLET containing Money Making Op- 
portunities and ae proposition—mailed for 

dime. Publishi 20 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


ee E COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah. Alabama. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR | SALE 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, North Da- 

kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, ‘Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descrip- 
tive literature, impartial advice. Mention state. J. W. 
Haw Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


AND DEVELOPING 
Your next Kodak film de- 


Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Ohio. 


eight prints, 30c silver. 
57, Interstate Finishers, 








FILMS, PRINTING 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


veloped 5c, prints 2c each. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 
Enlargement Free. Dept. 

Inc., Charles City, Iowa. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Film developed, 2 prints each 
exposure 25c. Skrudlang, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 

= INVENTIONS 

NEW IDEALS now salable before patenting. What 
_ have you? Write Chartered Institute, 590 Barrister 
lilding, Washington, D. 

— ENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 

right. St. Louis, Missouri. 

¥ MALE HELP WANTED 

MAKE MONEY SELLING BABY CHICKS to friends 
and neighbors. No investment. We start you out 

on 9 plan that makes easy money. Cash in on your 

territory now. Write, Eagle Nest Hatchery Co., 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


AD-GUM, sensational 





















inexpensive sales stimulator. 

Merchants ad on each wrapper. Storekeepers buy 
on sight. Liberal advance commissions. Sample out- 
fit free. National Ad-Gum, Dept. P. C., Cincinnati, O. 


PATENT AT TORNEYS 


PA TENT YOUR INVI'NTION. Send for Free Book, 
“How to Obtain a latent,” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
615DD Victor Bidg., VW/ashington, D. C. 
PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘Record of Invention” form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence 
A. O’Brien, 698-P Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEY—Allowance of claim secured 
or fee returned. C. F. Haden, 1004 N Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


PERSONAL 


LO )NESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart 
merica’s foremost select social correspondence 
club Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere; continuous service. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; 
correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’ 
Sekai tty, Seteriptions free. Standard, Box 607, i>. 
ake . 


BIG CHANCE AND BIG MONEY for Movie-Talkie 
Short Stories, Ideas, Plots, etc. Write for illumi- 
nating booklet. Daniel O'Malley Co., Suite 12-A, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 














through 





LONESOME? Join the Lone Star State Correspond- 
ence Club: Some rich: (confidential) dependable 
Service; free descriptions, testimonials, particulars 


sealed. L. L. Reeder (Box 5-S), Buffalo, Texas. 
WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 











_Particulars Free The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

LONELY? Free list descriptions, people —— 
» "espondence, marriage. Many wealthy. rite, 


ox 30, Springfield, Ohio. 


GET A SWEETHEART THROUGH FIDELITY. Re- 
markably efficient plan. ‘‘Distinctive Individualized 

Service.” 128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio. 

LOVABLE LADY, WEALTHY, ROMANTIC— waiting 
for you. Please write today. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla 


Money Nuisances 


It was not until the national bank 
holiday was declared that most Amer- 
icans appreciated the splendid con- 
venience afforded by the money and 
credit system. Practically everybody 
had more or less trouble in earning it, 
but once earned, the ways were all 
greased, so that the departure of the 
money caused no annoyance unless 
the pocketbook *squeaked a bit when 
opened. But when the banks closed 
and caught us short of ready cash, and 
our checks were not accepted, people 
began to realize for the first time the 
efliciency of the U. S. monetary sys- 
tem as a spending medium, 

Other countries have also had their 
money troubles, and all have been 
more or less resourceful in meeting 
the shortage of cash. In France, fol- 
lowing the war, according to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, the need 
for small change was so great that 
merchants wrapped postage stamps in 
waxed paper and used the packages 
for change. The average person took 
it for granted that there were four 
25-centime stamps in a one-franc pack- 
age, and did not bother to open it, but 
passed it on as if it had been a coin. 

In France and Austria communities 
issued small tokens or paper notes, 
which were used as change locally but 


would not be accepted at the next 
town. In Russia money changers 


charged 20 rubles for changing 1,000 


ruble notes. 


In China small change is still a 
nuisance. The difference in price be- 
tween “big money” and “little money” 


fluctuates constantly, and the change 
for one gold dollar weighs from 10 to 
15 lbs, consisting of strings of squared- 
hole “cash.” For the person who 
counts and strings them 980 cash are 
considered a thousand, because he de- 
ducts 20 as his commission. 

— +5 

get excited if the German gov- 
looks the 


Why 
ernment is overturned? It 
same on both sides. 








MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


MAKE $ $40 DOZEN embroidering | guest towel sets. 
Send 50c money order for patterns and plans. 

Needle-Arts, T, 4520 Magnolia, Chicago. 

WANTED—Boys, Girls, Men to sell patent medicines. 
Good money. Write for information. Noble Phar- 

















maceutical Co., Barton, Wis. 3 
NURSES—Attendants and others desiring hospital, 
institutional positions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 
145-D17, W. 45th, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS ws 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, mailed 
in plain wrapper, postpaid by us. Write for mail- 





order catalog, saving 50°27. P. O. Box 353, Dept. 94, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
PIANO ACCORDIONS—BARGAINS—New, used, dem- 


onstrators. Send for free catalog AA and prices. 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co., 309 So. Wabash, 
Chicago 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 years 





TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED—AMilder, mellow, bright smoking or 
rich ripe chewing, 


five pounds $1.00 Riverside 


Ranch. Cottagegrove. Tenn. 
WANTED TO BUY 


OLD ENVELOPES, FOLDED LETTERS, with Stamps 

or postmarks on tnem, that were mailed before 
year 1880. All kinds. High cash ren paid. North- 
ern and Southern envelopes used during Civil War 
and those sent to and from California during gold 
rush, 1850 to 1865, especially wanted. Search through 
your old family letters—then write at once for in- 
teresting information free Address R. Rice. 2652 
Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois 





A Test Every Man 
Past 40 Should Make 


MEDICAL authorities now say that millions 

of men over 40 suffer from disorder of 
one of the most important male glands—the 
prostate. After age 50, says one important 
writer, the chances are 2 to 1 that you have 
some prostate derangement, 

This gland disorder is seldom mentioned, 
by laymen, but millions will recognize the 
symptoms. When prostate “hypertrophy is 
present the victim usually suffers broken 


sleep—he has to get up 2 to 10 times a night; 
he has other “bladder’’ symptoms; frequently 
complains of aching feet, legs and back; and 
often suffers unexplained “blues” and loss of 
Strength and ambition. 

If you are suffering from this gland weak- 


ness you should write at once for the sensa- 
tional book ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old At 40.” 
it is now being given away, free, by the insti- 


tution Which recently perfected a marvelously 
Simple drugless relief for this gland disorder. 
This method, called Thermalaid, has already 
been tested by over 100,000 men. Thousands 
upon thousands have already written grateful 
letters describing their quick and often seem- 


ingly permanent relief from prostate symp- 
toms. 

Do not hesitate. Send for this book now 
You will also learn of a generous test offer 
now being made by the manufacturers of 
Thermalaid, to prostate gland sufferers. This 
test will prove the merit of Thermalaid in 
seven days, or you pay nothing! No obliga- 
tion—just write today to W. J. Kirk, Presi- 
dent, The Electro Thermal Company, 1864 


Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. Western Ad- 
dress. Dept. 18-U 500 Wm. Fox Bidg., Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
$3.50 


RU PTU RED Truss FREE 


Think of it— greatest offer ever made to ruptured men— 
$3.50 TRUSS FREE just for trying a newer rupture 
method. Does away with leg straps, elastic belts and cruel 
springs. Has brought RELIEF and FREEDOM to many 


often in a veryshort time. Others say they no longer need any 
support. $3.60 free truss sent with method on 30day tria! 
Write today. Don’t delay. Offer may be withdrawn shortly 


DR. KAISER, 9074 Koch Bidg., 2908 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 



















Interprets dreams, tells fortunes by cards, 
tea leaves, dominos, nails, moles, palmistry, 
astrology. Gives “lucky” numbers and days 


Ancient Beliefs, Crystal Gazing, Secret Writ 


ing, Fun, Magic and Mystery; How to 
Hypnotize: Money Making Secrets 
Tricks. Best book ever printed. Sent 


FREE to advertise Dr. 47 Medi 

cines, sold for 103 years. But please 

send 10c (stamps or dime) to help pay 
me 


the cost of pe pot ki 

mailing to | JavNe™ & gon. 
pha’ 

Dept. D-242. 


Don’t Lose Vigor 


Take a Good Gland Tonic 


Science has now found a way of supplying the body with 
giand secretions which certain glands often fail to produce 
sufficiently and which are absolutely necessary for building 
wr strength and vitality. You can have free proof 

nd for our wonderful GLAND TONIC—GOLDGLAN—and 


“Try it 20 Days—FREE 


This successful treatment has ys™ pep and strength 
to thousands of run-down, weak’ men and women. Should 
uickly do the same for you! NO LETTER NECESSARY 
just send this ad with your name and address and 10¢ for 
Postage and packing. Complete treatment sent at once. 


Medical Aid Bureau, 5295S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Dept. GA- .94 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
| CLUB NO. 707 
a A NO. 701 Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Good Stories $] 3 Illus. Mechani $] 50 
: cs 
Country Home | Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder a The Pathfinder oe 
CLUB NO. 713 S “— 4 ze. 704 
McCall's Magazine 








Illus. Mechanics |Household Mag. 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. |Gentlewoman Mag. 


Better Homes & fee Py Mag, 
Gardens Good Stories 
Good Stories Country Home 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Send your name, address and remittance with 


number of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 





LUCIDS 


Mrs. Jones—Does the baby take after 
his father, Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Smith—Yes, very much. We have 
just taken his bottle away from him, and 
you know the little fellow tried to creep 
right down the cellar stairs. 


Mrs. Stewart—What are your sons ac- 
quiring at college, Mrs. Sanders? 

Mrs. Sanders—Robert has acquired si- 
nus trouble and athlete’s foot at Yale, and 
all that Richard has acquired so far at 
Boston Tech is a severe case of tech- 
nocracy. 


Goofus—If you stood in my shoes, what 
would you do? 

Rufus—I’d give them a shine, to start 
with. 


Patient—Doctor Hurt, I understand you 
are a wonderful doctor. I want you to 
examine me. I don’t know what's the mat- 
ter with me. I’m constantly thinking about 
myself. 

Doctor—Oh, you must stop worrying 
over trifles. 


Flapper Flo—Teacher, George Washing- 
ton must have had a wonderful memory. 

Teacher—Why so, Flora? 

Flo—Cause, ’most everywhere you go 
you see a monument erected to his mem- 
orv, 


Robey—Did you get a check from that 
publisher you’ve been sending your poems 
to? 

Gordon—Yes, a check in the shape of a 
card saying, “Give us a rest.” 


Nell-—I stopped in at that bargain sale 
this afternoon. 

Belle—Did you see anything that looked 
especially cheap. 

Nell—Yes, several men waiting around 
for their wives. 


Father, looking over son’s expenses at 
college—How’s this! “A pair of rubbers, 
$50.” That’s outrageous. Explain it. 

Son—It was for two massage artists 
who rubbed me while I was training for 
the team. 


Skjold—I was a fool to tell that doctor 
of yours that you sent me. 

Bjorn—What difference did that make? 

Skjold—He made me pay cash. 


Friend, to Artist—I just read that book 
you illustrated. 

Artist—I didn’t read it. 
lustrations fit the text? 


How did the il- 


A darkey came into a doctor’s office 
with his face all battered up and bloody. 
“Were you in an accident?” asked the 
man of medicine. 

“No, sah; hit wan’t no accident, sah,” 


said the patient. “It was done on pur- 
pose. Ah jes’ naturally got beat up, sah.” 
“Why don’t you stay out of such bad 
company?” asked the doctor. 
“Ah cain’t afford to git er divorce, Doc- 
tah,” replied the victim. 


Daughter—A certain young man phones 
me that he has sent me some flowers and 
wants to call. 

Mother—Don’t speak of any man as 
“certain”; they’re none of ’em certain 
till you’ve actually got ’em. 


. 

New Bride—I made a swell looking cake 
yesterday. 

Friend—Is that so? 
band like it? 

Bride-—Well, I got so much baking pow- 
der in it we couldn’t eat it, but it cer- 
tainly was a good looker. 


How did your hus- 


When little Johnnie was almost six 
years old he pinned a note on the door of 
his room saying: “Don’t forget my birth- 
day. Give until it hurts.” 


Bingo—Is your dog affectionate? 

Stingo—Yes, indeed; I’ve sold him three 
times, and each time he has come back 
to me. 


Smith—That fellow Podsnap seems to 
have unusual ability in his head. 
Jones—Yes, I've seen him wag his ears. 


“Hey, Bill!” 

“What is it?’’ asked the garage man. 

“The doctor’s out here with a tire that 
needs fixin’.” 

“Diagnose the case as flatulency of the 
perimeter and charge him $5. 


Jake—That dollar you gave me yester- 
day was a counterfeit. What do you mean 
by that? 

Jack—Well, didn’t you say to me “I 
want a dollar and I want it bad”? 


Sightseeing Guide, in Boston—On your 
right you see the tablet marking the spot 
where Paul Revere stood, waiting for the 
signal to be hung in the Old North church. 

Sweet Young Thing—Oh, dear, what a 
shame! And why did they pick the Old 
North church to hang him in? 


lst Statesman—You seem all tired out. 
What’s the reason? 

2nd Ditto—I’ve been engaged for two 
days and nights on a speech supporting 
my bill to prohibit anybody from work- 
ing over six hours a day. 


Spoonmore went to call on a young 
lady one night, but she had taken such a 
strong dislike to him that she told her dog 
to “Sic him!” The dog was a fast worker 


) Q 
8 th 


“Bill, I want to give you a little friendly 
advice.” 

“It’s all right with me; but remember I 
don’t stand ready to back it up with any 
money.” 


Mrs. Gnaggs, to Mr. G.—You miserable |:: 

tle shrimp, why don’t you do somethin 

You seem to think your wife isn’t entit 
to any consideration. 


and he tore the seat of Spoonmore’s pa 
out. Spoonmore went into the store o! 
friend and complained bitterly about 
ceiving such treatment. 

“You ought not to kick,” said the frie: 
“Any man should always be willing 
give his seat to a lady.” 


“Young Speedo is a live wire, I tell vo 
“That probably accounts for his sh: 
ing habits.” 


Goofus—I placed a $5 bill in this « 
tionary yesterday, and now I can’t find 
Rufus—Did you look among the V's 

oe 
A MODERN TRAGEDY 
The golden sun was slowly setting 
O’er the hilltops far away, 
Filling all the land with beauty 
At the close of a winter day. 
But within one humble dwelling 
With its fireside warm and bright, 
Came this oft-repeated murmur: 
“This jig-saw must be done tonight 


O’er a table bent two figures, 
Man and wife with visage pale; 
He with thoughtful brow so worried, 
She with form so thin and frail. 
Both were thinking, planning, schemi 
To make small pieces fit in right, 
Ever saying in soft whispers: 
“This jig-saw must be done tonight 


On the street the children rambled, 
Shoes and clothes all worn and tor: 
And the house was in disorder, 
Everything strewn round the floor. 
But a jig-saw bright and showy 
Was on the table in plain sight, 
While the couple ever murmured: 
“This jig-saw must be done tonight 


Off to bed alone, unaided, 
The children finally wend their ws 
Grimy hands and dirty faces 
And their clothes in sad array. 
And the old clock on the mantle 
Ticks the time with all its might, 
While this couple murmur faintly: 
“This jig-saw must be done tonight 


Twelve o’clock, the moon looks calm!) 
Down upon this sleeping pair; 

Dirty dishes in the kitchen, 
Clothing scattered everywhere. 

Yet with heads dropped on the table. 
’Neath the light still burning bright. 

In their sleep we hear them mutter: 
“This jig-saw must be done tonight- 

—Esther Whipple, Shellsburg, Ia 
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